

















THANK YOU VERY MUCH 


In the June and August issues we suggested that many 

of our readers might like to share with others the pleas- 

ure, the mental and moral stimulation they receive 

from THE SIGN. The response has been extremely 

gratifying, and we are deeply gratetul to those who 
| co-operated. We are encouraged to repeat the three 
suggestions we made: 



























Send us a subscription for a chaplain in the armed 

" services. We have a waiting list of hundreds of chap- 
lains who would like to receive subscriptions for them- 
selves and for the boys under their care. THE SIGN 
has received an enthusiastic welcome from Chaplains 
and men alike. They write to tell us about it and to ask 
for more copies. We regret that we are unable to send 
them the magazine free. You can help by sending at 
least one subscription. 


2 Send us a subscription for a missionary. Priests and 

* Sisters, willing exiles for the sake of Christ, write us 

touching letters telling us how much they wish to re- 

| ceive THE SIGN. When they do receive a subscription 
| through the generosity of some friend or benefactor, 
they write to tell us the joy and pleasure it brings them. 


Share your magazine with others. The paper shortage 
* limits the number we can print. When you have read 
your copy pass it around among relatives and friends. 


SUBSCRIPTIONS: 
Foreign (missionaries) $2.50 Domestic (chaplains) $2.00 


Please send your contribution for this good work to: 


Rev. Bertin Donahue, C.P., Tue Si6n, Union City, N.J. 
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eM enlion 
» Edgar Kobak, author of “Television, 
Ahoy!” is President of the Mutual 
Broadcasting System. Mr. Kobak spent 
eighteen years in the circulation, edi- 
torial, and advertising departments of 
McGraw-Hill Publishing Co. Later, he 
asisted in setting up the Blue Network 
asa separate division of RCA, becoming 
in time its executive vice-president and 
general manager. 





> Paul Dearing, who wrote “What 
Madding Crowd?” for this issue, was 
killed when a U. S. Army bomber struck 
the 79th floor of the Empire State Build- 
ing. Mr. Dearing was publicity director 
for War Relief Services—N.C.W.C. He 
was a graduate of Canisius College, and 
had been a reporter for Buffalo papers, 
a member of the headquarters staff of 
N.C.C.S., and at the time of his death 
was President of the National Catholic 
Evidence Guild. 


> Pfc. Joe Dever is the author of “A 
Tree Grows Everywhere,” which won 
second prize in the short story contest 
sponsored by the Catholic Press Asso- 
ciation a féw months ago. Dever has 
been editor of Lukomunique, the camp 
newspaper published at Luke Field, 
Arizona. At last reports he was expect- 
ing transfer for overseas duty. He is a 
graduate of Boston College, where he 
was editor of The Stylus. In 1944 he 
won first prize in a short story contest 
conducted by Yank, the Army Weekly, 
for G.I.’s all over the world. 


> Peirson Ricks has had a varied career. 
At seventeen he shipped as a messboy 
on a cattleboat to Scotland. Later he 
studied at the University of North Caro- 
lina and Yale. He wrote two novels 
which no publisher would take, but 
finally broke into the big time with 
short stories in Collier’s, the American 
Magazine, and other publications. 


> Fulton Oursler, who delivered a 
series of talks on the Catholic Hour 
recently, is known wherever books and 
Magazines are read. At present he is 
senior editor of Reader’s Digest. He is 
the author of many novels and plays, 
and under the pen name of Anthony 
Abbot has written six detective stories. 
Crime detection has been a lifelong 
hobby, and he has been responsible for 
the capture of more than 400 criminals. 
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Gur Least Brethren 


THE war in Europe is over—on the fields of battle. 
But there is a very true sense in which it is not over. 
Our war aims were noi merely the unconditional sur- 
render of Germany, the destruction of Nazi military 
might, and the freeing of Europe from the grip of the 
Wehrmacht. Our war aims included the organization 
of a peaceful and democratic Europe, a Europe in 
which the seeds of war would no longer find a fertile 
soil. 

At present we are far—very far from that goal. 
Europe is in a bad way and the situation threatens to 
become worse. Displaced persons still clutter the 
highways; there is a serious lack of medical supplies 
and of clothing; in many countries starvation stalks 
’ the land. Lack of fuel means that there will be heat- 
less homes this winter and also makes it impossible 
to start turning again the wheels of industry. Most of 
Western Europe is highly industrialized and there- 
fore depends on ample supplies of fuel to keep fac- 
tories in operation. At present the factories lie idle 
and as a result there is widespread unemployment 
and dire poverty. This situation will become worse 
with the approach of cold weather and the demobil- 
ization of hundreds of thousands of soldiers now in 
prison camps. ° 


TO ECONOMIC collapse is added social and polit- 
ical turmoil. In many localities there are private 
armies, internal dissensions, purges, transfers of popu- 
lations, expropriations of property, boundary disputes, 
nationalistic hatreds and recriminations, clashing 
political parties, and seizures of power by small but 
well-organized minorities. Certainly the picture pre- 
sented by postwar Europe is not encouraging. 
These conditions make peace little better than an 
illusion. In fact some people are so bitter as to say 
that they were better off before their liberation. Unless 
something is done soon there will be anarchy, and 
anarchy is usually followed by a dictatorship of the 
Left or of the Right. Dictatorships of the Right were on 
the losing side in this war, so the threat will come 
from the Left. In fact a leftist tide has almost inun- 
dated Europe, from a low-water mark in moderately 
socialist Britain to the full flow of Marxist totalitarian- 
ism in some countries of Eastern Europe and in Soviet 
Russia. Turmoil and unrest create a ready-made op- 


portunity for Communist propaganda, and small but 
powerful Communist groups in several European 
countries do little to conceal their high hopes of 
achieving power soon. 

In view of the present situation it is essential that 
we leave a large military force in Europe for some 
time to come and that we send material aid now and 
in large quantities. 


OUR soldiers are anxious to come home and we are 
anxious to have them. But it is stupid to bring them 
back—at least without replacing them—until their job 
is done. We are giving the impression that we are 
withdrawing from Europe as we did after World War 
I, and our influence in European affairs, our power 
of moral suasion is in almost direct proportion to our 
military might at a given place and time. In large 
measure we are dealing with people for whom the 
last word is armed strength. It is better to finish the 
job now than to have to do it over in a few more years. 

We must also give practical aid in the form of fuel, 
food, clothes, medical supplies, etc., in order to give 
the peoples of Europe an opportunity to rise from their 
present destitution and misery and resume a normal, 
decent mode of life. This will entail sacrifices on our 
part. It will mean a little less of all these things for 
ourselves. It will lengthen somewhat the period of 
rationing and cause some delay in raising our stand- 
ard of living still further above what is already the 
highest in the world. 


But we should make this sacrifice and for two rea- 
sons. One is utilitarian: we have spent so much 
already—in blood and money—to secure our war 
aims, it is worth our while to invest this further install- 
ment in a peaceful, prosperous, and democratic 
Europe. The second reason is supernatural. We should 
do it as followers of Him who said: “As long as you 
did it for one of these, the least of my brethren, you 
did it for me.” 
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Tue Potsdam communiqué issued by the Big Three delega- 
tions reveals perfect unanimity in regard to one important 
objective of the meeting—a plan for the complete demilitari- 
zation of Germany. There is 
no doubt about their whole- 
hearted agreement and strength 
of purpose when they declare: 
‘‘German militarism and 
Nazism will be extirpated and the Allies will take in agree- 
ment together, now and in the future, the other measures 
necessary to assure that Germany never again will threaten 
her neighbors or the peace of the world.” 

The stamping out of militarism in Germany is a laudable 
enterprise, one which ought in the long run to make the 
German people really free. And to bring the blessing of 
freedom even to the duped populace of a vanquished country 
is the alleged aim of the Big Three. But the eventual freedom 
of a conquered, demilitarized people will never be possible 
if her neighbor becomes as militaristic as she ever was and 
just as intent upon world conquest. For all practical purposes, 
Russia is now the next door neighbor of Germany since the 
Provisional Government of Poland is under Red domination; 
and there is plenty of evidence in the Potsdam communiqué 
that Russia is not in the least paring down her own militaris- 
tic and imperialistic propensities. It shows her tightening her 
grip on those countries already under her domination and 
strengthening the weak spots in her own war-making ma- 
chine. This is not a set-up designed to inspire hope for the 
chances of a lasting peace. 

The new western border tentatively proposed for Poland 
is ostensibly meant to be a compensation for the slice of 
Polish territory annexed in the east by Russia. In reality it 
is a new Russian annexation. For Russia has established 
herself so securely in Poland that she considers her own and 
Poland’s reparation claim as one German debt: “The 
U.S.S.R. undertakes to settle the reparation claims of Poland 
from its own share of reparations.” Besides, there is still no 
mention of withdrawing the Red armies from Poland or of 
introducing other Allied forces for supervising the free and 
unfettered elections “in which all democratic and anti-Nazi 
parties shall have the right to take part and to put forward 
candidates.” Who is going to decide which parties are demo- 
cratic and anti-Nazi? Presumably the Russian military leaders 
and pro-Russian Poles. Russia isn’t running any risk of losing 
her grip on Poland. in an election like that! 

There is also an indication that Russia is cutting out 
private poaching grounds for herself made up of Bulgaria, 
Finland, Hungary, Rumania, and eastern Austria. Although 
the United States and Britain are entitled to derive repara- 
tions from their own zones and from “appropriate external 
assets,” they have no claims to German assets in the above- 
mentioned countries. These have all been renounced. Evi- 
dently, such assets were not considered appropriate for 
anyone but Russia. She is intent upon keeping her own 


The Death 
of Militarism? 
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sphere of influence jealously guarded against any outsiders. 









As far as strengthening her own military might is concerned, 
Russia will profit immeasurably by the Potsdam proposals. 
She has not only the opportunity to strip her own zone of 
occupation in which 45 per 
cent of Germany's industries 
are established but even has a 
claim on 25 per cent of the in- 
dustrial capital equipment not 
needed in Germany’s new economy and located in the west- 
ern zones. This means the machinery for manufacturing 
munitions. In return for 15 per cent of this equipment Russia 
is committed to send exchange goods of equivalent value, 
food, coal, petroleum, potash, zinc and the like. But whereas 
she starts to collect immediately, she has five years’ grace 
before having to deliver her goods to Germany. In the mean- 
time, the United States will be trying to feed and clothe 
the bulk of Germany’s populace, which will be acutely aware 
of its own national deprivations and far from grateful for 
the inadequate American effort at bringing relief. 

Together with the lion’s share of Germany’s machinery, 
Russia will also have one of the richest coal producing areas 
of Germany. The new western section of Poland will make 
that country second only to Britain in coal production; and 
again Poland’s gain, ironically, is Russia’s gain. Similarly, 
Russia is already collecting Rumania’s oil and petroleum; a 
six year assessment amounting to $160,000,000 worth has 
been placed upon the Rumanian government and the first 
installment has been recently paid. 

Although the Potsdam communiqué gives no details about 
the distribution of the German fleet and merchant marine, 
we can expect that Russia will put in a strong bid for the 
greater part of the German navy. She alone of the Big Three 
has been unable to make up her naval losses during the war 
—a fact which Josef Stalin will know how to play to his own 
advantage. Besides, Russia’s annexation of Koenigsberg and 
its environs, together with her insistence that Stettin, the 
German ship-building center, be ceded to Poland even though 
it is on the west side of the Oder, indicates that she has not 
abandoned her naval expansion program launched in 1938. 
Since that year which saw the inauguration of Naval Day in 
Russia, there have been periodic announcements of the 
Soviet Union's determination to have a navy second to none. 
During the same length of time the United States naval 
strength increased fivefold. Our war with Japan and Russia’s 
own dependence upon us for supplies needed to fight the 
European war have warranted this expansion. But a navy 
expansion program in Russia is a purely imperialistic project. 
These naval ambitions together with Russia’s recent over- 
tures to Turkey for rights to strategic bases in the Darda- 
nelles straits area are discomforting signs indeed. 

One militarist nation among the Big Three is enough to 
defeat the purpose of any world organization for peace. 
Is German militarism crushed only to be succeeded by a new 
threat to the peace of Europe? Josef Stalin is one man who 
knows the answer to that question. 
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A SIGNAL achievement of leftist venom and what can only 
be termed a diplomatic effrontery is the singling out of 
Spain, both at San Francisco and at Potsdam, for exclusion 
from membership in the new 
world organization of nations. 
Countries that fought side by 
side with the Nazis against us— 
Bulgaria, Hungary, Rumania, 
Italy, Finland—are mentioned by the Potsdam Declaration as 
being eligible in the future. Likewise all those nations that 
remained neutral during the war. All except Spain. “The 
three Governments feel bound however to make it clear that 
they for their part would not favor any application for mem- 
bership put forward by the present Spanish Government, 
which, having been founded with the support of the Axis 
Powers, does not, in view of its origins, its nature, its record, 
and its close association with the aggressor States, possess the 
qualifications necessary to justify such membership.” 

Since the outbreak of the Civil War in Spain in 1936, 
Franco and later his government have had a remarkably 
hostile press in the United States. So consistently, persistently 
hostile that the wonder is that, were all the charges true, 
Franco has not fallen from power by an assassin’s bullet long 
since. Leftists and Communists are still smarting over the 
Loyalist defeat in Spain, are still seeking a return. Their 
bitter propaganda fills all channels of news so effectively that 
about the only word of praise for Franco that has appeared 
in the American. press in the last nine months was that of 
Pope Pius XII in his Christmas address when he expressed 
praise and gratitude to “the head of the State, the Govern- 
ment and people of Spain.” It surely should not have escaped 
the notice of the discerning that the head of the Spanish 
State was the only chief of state singled out for mention. 

To. remark the constant sniping at Franco is to lay oneself 
open to the charge of fighting the Spanish Civil War all 
over again. Be that as it may, when the American people are 
expected to back the clause on Spain in the Potsdam Decla- 
ration, it is high time that the Spanish Civil War and its 
aftermath be brought out into the open again. Sinister forces 
are at work to make it impossible to protest the smearing of 
Franco without putting oneself in the impossible position of 
championing all that the Generalissimo does. Franco’s mis- 
takes-are mistakes. We do not attempt to gloss them over. 
Franco’s actions that cannot be justified need not be other 
than condemned. But when an injustice of the proportions 
of the enormity published from Potsdam, an injustice to a 
man and to a people, is perpetrated, fundamental decency 
and fair play demand an examination of the grounds on 
which it is predicated. 


Down With 
Franco! 


Tue grounds enumerated as the justification for such an 
unprecedented diplomatic insult to a nation are the origin, 
the nature, and the record of the present Spanish Govern- 
ment. What is its origin? It 
arose from the ashes of a devas- 
tated land, a land wherein 
under the direction of Moscow 
half a million civilians, 11,000 
priests and religious, and thirteen bishops were murdered, 
and over 20,000 churches were destroyed. It arose from the 
victory over a Communist-inspired carnage, from the victory 
over, in the words of Pope Pius XI, “a truly Satanic hatred 
of God.” But before Franco won and the Loyalist leaders 
fled into exile, Spanish Communists had removed $800,000,- 
000 in gold from the country, leaving it in bankruptcy. This 
is the origin of the present Spanish Government. 

And what of its nature? Spain is not a totalitarian dicta- 
torship in the sense that Nazi Germany was or Soviet Russia 
is. Imagine Hitler or Stalin ever telling his people, as Franco 
did the Spanish youth in 1942, that the state is subordinate 
to God and His Church! In a totalitarian system, the state 


Spain’s Present 
Government 


' is the source of all rights. Yet of Spain, the present Pope 
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could say in 1943, “We have seen Christ triumph in the 
schools, and have seen-the Church rise up out of smoking 
ruins to infuse the Christian spirit into your laws, your insti. 
tutions, and all the manifestations of official life. Finally, 
we have seen God present once more in your history.” 

Ah, but the Falange! What could be more Fascist than 
that? The obvious answer is, of course, the Communist Party, 
The dangerous political principles and the dubious trends 
of the Falange have been pointed out by no one more suc 
cinctly than by the Spanish hierarchy itself, notably Arch 
bishop Pla y Deniel of Toledo, Primate of Spain; Archbishop 
Garcia y Garcia of Valladolid; Bishop Garcia Martinez of 


‘Calahorra; and Bishop Leopoldo Eijo y Garay of Madrid, 


In asking that justice be done Spain, we do not have to sup 
port Franco’s errors, any more than we must condone Stalin's 
crimes or support Communism in order to co-operate with 
Soviet Russia. 


As for the present Spanish Government's record, its having 
been founded with the support of the Axis Powers and its 
close association —_ the aggressor States, as a matter of fact 
it was founded with the sup 
port of Italy and Germany 
while Great Britain and _ the 
United States refused to inter. 
vene, and Soviet Russia and 
the Abraham Lincoln Brigade fought on the losing side. But 
then in our own Revolutionary War we were aided by the 
absolute monarchy of France. In neither case does any pertt 
nent conclusion seem to follow. 

In regard to close association with the aggressor States, it 
would seem obvious that Spanish neutrality in the Europeat 
War aided the Allies vastly more than it did the Axis. No 
one made this more clear than did Winston Churchill in his 
“kindly-words-about-Spain” speech, the speech that so infurt 
ated all so-called liberals, the speech that let loose an ave 
lanche of recrimination and not a single rebuttal. Churchill 
simply pointed out that Franco refused to let German troops 
into Spain, even though Hitler promised to give Gibraltar 
back to Spain; that during the dark days of the Battle of 
Britain, Spain refused to join the victorious Axis by going 
to war; that when the invasion of Africa was in the process 
of being launched and the very enormity of the fleet required 
anchorage in the neutral waters of the Bay of Algeciras under 
the command of Spanish shore guns, Spain remained friendly 
—of this Churchill said, “I shall always consider it a service 
rendered at this time by Spain, not only to the United King- 
dom and the British Empire and Commonwealth, but to the 
cause of the United Nations.” Churchill then enumerates 
the Spanish concessions to the Allies in the matter of Axis 
diplomatic agents, wolfram exports, the interned Italian ships 
—concessions won through diplomatic channels ‘‘without any 
affront to Spanish dignity.” 

Yet through all these trying months when Spanish neu- 
trality meant so much to the Allied cause, there was a con- 
stant heckling of Spain going on in the American press and 
pressure was being brought to bear upon the State Depart- 
ment to sever diplomatic relations. Never was criticism more 


Power of Leftist 
Propaganda 


irresponsible than when it adopted these tactics at the very, 


time the whole flank of the African invasion was protected 
solely by Spanish neutrality. With anger Churchill remarked, 
“I have no sympathy with those who think it clever and even 
funny to insult and abuse the Government of Spain when- 
ever the occasion serves. . . . The internal political arrange- 
ments in Spain are a matter for Spaniards themselves. It is 
not for us to meddle in these affairs as a government.” 
There has been only one organized opposition to the 
Spanish Government—Communists and the leftist groups 
they inspire. The extent of their influence is shown in the 
Potsdam statement on Spain. 
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NTIL the end of the European 

phase of the war, those of us 
who ventured to mention the seamier 
side of Soviet life and policy were 
quickly subdued with a standardized 
st of rebukes. We were accused of 
divisive ingratitude in “attacking a 
heroic ally” and of “giving aid and 
comfort to Hitler.” 

Why the identical rebukes did not 
hold good for criticism of Britain and 
the United States (not to mention 
lesser allies like Poland) was never made 
dear to us. There were dual rules of 
allied etiquette, and that’s all. The mys- 
tery was deepened by the fact that the 
very people so alarmed by any stric- 
tures on Russian behavior were them- 
selves the most vigorous in lambasting 
British and American policies. Presum- 
ably Herr Hitler, whose heart was glad- 
dened by American attacks on Russia, 
was plunged into sorrow by equivalent 
attacks on Churchill and our State 
Department. 

Under the hush-hush on Russia was 
the grotesque assumption that Stalin, 
the supersensitive, might withdraw from 
the war, might even join the Nazis, if 
Americans, God forbid! ceased pretend- 




































































Stalin and Molotov, who want all they can get for Russia, but not war 


ing that he was a democrat devoted 
to the Atlantic Charter. The theory 
was that unless Stalin received the daily 
helping of American editorial mush and 
soft soap, he would refuse to play. 

Only war hysteria could give such 
stupid assumptions the appearance of 
Lippmannesque wisdom. Russia fought 
to save her skin. There was, if any- 
thing, less chance of her withdrawing 
from the conflict than of our doing so. 
After all, the decisive destruction of 
German power in Europe was of more 
direct concern to Russia than to the 
United States. Nothing said or deft un- 
said here could have the remotest effect 
on the Kremlin’s line of action, which 
was plotted in clearheaded relation to 
the realities of Soviet interests and 
British-American power. 

Though Germany has been finished 
off, America’s hush-hush obsession on 
Russia has not been cured. The rebukes 
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By EUGENE LYONS 


have merely been revised and are in 
the process of being standardized. It is 
not only permissible but almost obliga- 
tory to assail British conduct in Greece 
and Italy, French conduct in the Near 
East, American conduct anywhere. But 
to expose the ugly facts of Soviet terror 
in Poland, Bulgaria, Rumania, Yugo- 
slavia, and Austria is denounced as a 
provocation to war with Russia! 

“So you want us to go to war with 
Russia?” This formula has become as 
commonplace, and as_ effective in 
squelching honest analysis and discus- 
sion of Russian postwar policies, as the 
previous formula about “giving aid and 
comfort to Hitler.” 

Henry Wallace, Harold Ickes, and 
Archibald MacLeish are among those 
who have taken the lead in populariz- 
ing this formula. They inveigh against 
“anti-Soviet propaganda,” by which 
they mean any word of compassion for 
the victims of Red terror in the liber- 
ated areas now held by the Red Army. 
Mr. Ickes is badly frightened by a 
“whispering campaign” intended to 
make us “suspicious and nervous” about 
Russian intentions. It does not occur 
to him that Russian actions, rather than 
the “whispers” about them, account for 
the nervousness and growing suspicions. 
Neither does he realize that there would 
be no need for whispering in a democ- 
racy where free speech is guaranteed 
if the discussion of Russian affairs were 
natural and uninhibited as, let us say, 
the discussion of British or Patagonian 
affairs. 

Dr. Max Lerner, in Marshall Field’s 
tabloid what’s-it, PM, strikes out reso- 
lutely at “the irresponsibles” who dare 
raise questions about Stalin’s conduct 
in Eastern and Central Europe. He 
refers specifically to William Henry 
Chamberlin and Norman Thomas, but 
his indictment covers all infidels who 
criticize Holy Mother Russia. They 


, eace between the United States and 


Russia cannot be based on ignorance nor on a 


policy of appeasement 
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really want war with the Soviet Union, 
he declares, though they lack the moral 
gumption to say so. He actually argues 
that those who express disapproval of 
Russian one-sided and high-handed ac- 
tions, rather than the authors of such 
actions, will be to blame if trouble 
arises. On that basis, he and others who 
called attention to German behavior, 
not Hitler and his gang, were “the ir- 
responsibles” who brought on war. 

The specter of a Russo-American war 
will be used increasingly as a club over 
our heads to silence honest discussion 
of Russia. It will be used increasingly 
to head off a firm American policy line 
in Europe and in Asia where Soviet 
ambitions or pretensions collide with 
American interests and moral suscep- 
tibilities. It is therefore of the greatest 
importance to examine and to exorcise 
this specter without delay. 

Not even Ickes or Lerner believes 
that the United States wishes to plunge 
into a third world war, with Russia or 


anyone else as the enemy. They know . 


we entered the first two world 
with extreme reluctance, after 
long delays, and as the culmination of 
long years of debate, as is the way of 
democracies. It took the ultimate pro- 
vocation of the Pearl Harbor blow to 
catapult us into the present war; and 
it was Germany that declared war on us, 
not the other way around. 

Their jittery misgivings in the face 
of “whispering campaigns” and criticism 
of Stalin by “irresponsibles” therefore 
reflect a fear that Russia will take the 
initiative and attack the United States, 
with or without a declaration of war, 
if we fail to accede uncritically to every 
Soviet demand or unilateral decision. 

This attitude is both humiliating and 
defeatist. It impugns the good sense, 
even the sanity, of the Russian leaders 
by assuming that they will resort to 
war should the Anglo-Saxon powers take 
a principled and courageous stand on 
any issue. It ignores the obvious fact 
that Russia needs a long period of 
peace to repair the ravages of this 
war and consolidate its vast new em- 
pire. For Moscow to provoke a new 
conflict would be frivolous and possibly 
suicidal. 

The hush-hush alarmists may relax. 
Stalin made supreme efforts to stay 
out of the present struggle. He ap- 
peased Hitler to the limit. He finally 
joined the fight only because the Ger- 
mans invaded his country. Until the last 
moment he was neutral in the Far East. 
When he finally jumped in, it was be- 
cause Japan was already groggy and 
clearly doomed. 

To suppose, in the light of this 
record, that he would willingly take on 
\merica and Britain for a finish fight— 
just after his country has been devas- 


that 
wars 


tated and bled white—is to credit the 
Russian dictator with a bellicosity that 
defies common sense. For a long time 
we may be quite sure that Russia will 
not go to war with us—not even if we 
should promise American Lend-Lease for 
the purpose: an idea not beyond the 
logic of our Lerners and MacLeishes. 

The gentry who want us to swallow 
every Stalinist indignity will not even 
grant us the privilege of burping. Any 
sound of complaint, they warn, will 
“offend” Russia and presto! we’ll be at 
war. They behave for all the world qs if 
the United States of America, in the 
hour of its military triumph and eco- 
nomic supremacy, has been reduced to 
a third-rate power. To hear them warn 
us in tremulous voices against “pro- 
voking” Stalin, against arousing his 
“suspicions of America,” one would 
suppose they were citizens of Panama 
or Abyssinia, rather than public men in 
the richest, strongest, most unified na- 
tion on earth. 

One would suppose, moreover, that 
we were sinners with an uneasy con- 
science in the domain of international 
affairs. But after all, have we sealed off, 
hermetically, any portion of the lib- 
erated territory and kept our allies 





> Tact is the ability to describe 
others as they see themselves. 
—ELEANOR CHAFFEE 





from seeing what we do? Have we an- 
nexed areas belonging to respected 
allies?) Have we taken machinery and 
other property (including property be- 
longing to our allies) from liberated 
countries into our own? Have we killed, 
imprisoned, and exiled thousands of 
men and women in liberated Europe 
merely because they are opposed to 
American political ideas? Have we de- 
ported hundreds of thousands of people 


‘from Poland, Rumania, and other coun- 


tries for forced labor in our own country, 
without the consent of our allies and 
before the reparations problem had been 
solved? 

Yet these are some of the injustices 
perpetrated by Stalin. The curious, al- 
most pathological, inferiority complex 
under which people like Wallace, Ickes, 
et al. labor simply has no justification 
in fact. We come to the conference 
halls of diplomacy with clean hands, 
seeking nothing for ourselves. There 
is no excuse for whispering—whatever 
we need to say can be said aloud, for 
all the world to hear. The first essential 
for normal, healthy relations between 
the United States and Soviet Russia is 
a dignified, self-respecting approach to 
the postwar problems. 

We must begin, as sensible people, 


. policy of drift in adopting a weak 
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by taking it for granted that neithe 
the Russians nor the Americans wan 
to get into a war. If they ever do no 
withstanding, it will be against they 
will and because events have been 
lowed to drift into a blind alley f 
which there was no egress except 
violence. 

The real question, therefore, 
whether we are following a dangerg 

























































kneed, fatalistic attitude toward the 
notion that Russia is “destined” to rule 
all of Europe and Asia. The real ques 
tion, to put it another way, is whether 
by evading a showdown on_probleny 
from day to day we are not making 
inevitable a cumulative showdown on 
fundamental issues at some future time 

In effect we are face to face with the 
old, battered, but inescapable dilemm 
of appeasement. Messrs. Ickes and Wal 
lace would be the first, I am sure, to 
acknowledge that a little firmness to 
ward Nazi Germany at an earlier stage 
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—at the time the Reichswehr marched _ 
into the Rhineland, let us say—might En 
have obviated the need for the ultimate . a 
in firmness, war, a few years later. gt 
I submit that the way to prevent war a 
with Russia is to assert our rights and a 
interests and moral preferences now, - 
when the issues are still in flux and sub- _ : 
ject to compromise. When those issues _- 
have been further enlarged, and hard. os 
ened into accomplished facts, it may hend- ' 
be too late to adjust them. For example, F 
the threat of permanent Russian domi- ro ; 
nation of Bulgaria, Rumania, Yugo 7 
slavia, half of Germany is still amenable ole 
to negotiations and compromise. We China 
possess enough military, economic, and ke a 
political leverage to make our view- 4 
points effective. That same domination, ws 
if unchallenged now, will become hard- she 
ened into immense vested Soviet in Qe?” 
terests. It is easier and more sensible to sm 
restrain an expanding power than to smi 
force it to retreat after the expansion + Ro 
has been consummated. the re 
Having fought two wars that grew i as 
out of the territorial and political in- Th 
iquities of Europe, we cannot pretend did 
that a just and durable settlement of = 7 
that continent’s affairs is no concern A 
of ours. A settlement which subjects " ; 
nations and populations to a foreign nate 
power, which imposes puppet regimes, fertill 
which shifts sovereignty over huge ter- . 
ritories without the consent of the a0 
inhabitants, which jams economic revo- ste 
lutions down unwilling throats with = 
foreign bayonets, obviously piles up the ater 
explosive ingredients of war. In _pre- pron 
tending not to notice, in sugar-coating § jin 
such iniquities for our public opinion, 7 
we are not solving problems but multi: § 4..; 





plying them. We are not heading off a 
third world war but guaranteeing one. 
Russia is flushed with victory. She is 
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aking Archibald MacLeish Henry Wallace Harold Ickes 
n o 
tial Quick at denunciation in other matters, these three are badly frightened by any criticism of Soviet Russia 
val in a mood for dynamic expansion. Her disaster which must and can be pre- = many of us have a _ true conception 
Wal. national ambitiens and supernational vented. But drifting and _self-delusion of the kind of people—ranging from 
~~ revolutionary hopes have been inflamed are not preventive measures; on the Communist stooges to outright pro- 
— by the ease with which other nations contrary. The disaster can be headed  Fascists—installed in the highest posts 
stage have yielded their rights and interests. off only by asserting the strength of our of authority by the Red Army and the 
ched Russia has gobbled up three small coun- nation, by leaving no margin for doubt Soviet Secret Police in Bulgaria, Ru- 
7 ties which technically are still among that we intend to abide by the prin- mania, Poland, Hungary, and other 
uight the United Nations: Latvia, Lithuania, ciples and the human decencies for places? How many Americans know the 
—_ and Estonia. She has bitten off about 40 which we poured out American blood character and the magnitude of Mos- 
, per cent of Poland, the first of the and substance, cow-sponsored antidemocratic and anti- 
"a BUnited Nations and the one which, in The conscious or unconscious spokes- Allied propaganda unleashed in areas 
a? relation to its numbers, has sacrificed men for Moscow in our midst seek a under Soviet control as well as in Italy, 
sal most for the common victory. Over the weak, apologetic, ever-retreating policy. France, Belgium, Holland, Norway? 
me rest of the truncated Poland she has But that is the very thing which would Our government does have this pic- 
oak imposed a puppet government. Russia’ make a conflict ultimately inevitable. ture. By concealing it, American bar- 
al has assumed sole control and set up’ It could only serve to accelerate the gaining power vis-a-vis Russia has been 
a hand-picked regimes in vast liberated process of Soviet expansionism and to needlessly reduced and in some cases 
P*S Breas in Eastern and Central Europe encourage the most dangerous demands nullified. Unhappily, Washington has 
mr Bin defiance of explicit agreements for and unilateral actions on Russia’s part. been inclined to camouflage every ap- 
a joint control. Already, moreover, the Even in a rigid dictatorship, as we peasement of Russia as a spurious vic- 
wa direction of Soviet expansion in North know from the German experience. tory for America. For instance, our ig- 
; , China, Persia, the Near East, and Tur- there are conflicting policies and fac- nominious defeat on the Polish issue 
_— key are too obvious to be ignored. tions on the uppermost levels of power. has been ballyhooed as a victory for 
a Russia, in short, is probing the entire Weakness on the side of Britain and Harry Hopkins and President Truman. 
| d. periphery of its inflated sphere of domi- America will increase the chances of It was nothing of the sort. Far from 
we F nation seeking out the soft, yielding war if only because it would play into “broadening” the Lublin puppet out- 
. spots. It must continue to expand in the hands of the most extreme, most fit, the settlement narrowed it, in effect, 
| every direction, except where it meets adventuresome, elements around Stalin. by serving as a veil for the arrest and 
a solid resistance. Our insurance against . punishment of Poland's outstanding 
a Russo-American war is in making O prevent war with Russia, more- democratic leaders. In adding a few 
ea the resistance manifest as quickly and over, it is essential that our govern- - more hand-picked members to the gov- 
in: in as many places as possible. ment take the American people into its ernment, Moscow increased the number 
ail The Tito forces, acting for Russia, confidence. To meet the challenge of of puppets without altering the char- 
a did meet such resistance at Trieste. Had the postwar period in Europe and Asia, acter of the Polish regime and without 
vil that grab been permitted, another area it has need for a unified and enlight- giving genuine representation to the 
- of festering resentment and civil strife ened public opinion at home. Without democratic parties of that country. 
gn would have been perpetuated; another adequate public understanding and Friendship between the U. S. A. and 
ol breeding place of war would have been support, our diplomacy starts out with the U. S. S. R., enduring peace between 
= fertilized. An ounce of firmness at that a fatal handicap. It cannot possibly use them, will be a brittle myth if it con- 
he § Point achieved what, in the future, its full leverage in the dark. In his _ tinues to rest on appeasement and pub- 
a might have required a pound of firm- need to avoid another war Stalin can- lic ignorance. It will crack at the first 
th CSS and the risk of war. What is true not afford to exasperate the American real test of pressure. To prevent war 
he of Trieste is true right down the line, people too long or too crudely. But our our government need only utilize its 
J wherever local sovereignties and Allied government eliminates this problem for real diplomatic power, in the open, 
w promises and the interests of peace are him by its failure to give our people all with the full backing of an informed 
a being flouted by the Kremlin. the facts. democratic people. As long as it works 
ti. War with Russia might well be the How many Americans have a true in the dark, it will have to lead from 
F death agony of our civilization. Only picture of the slaughter of democratic weakness not from strength, and will 
e. | men of perverted instincts could watch and anti-Communist elements in East- only continue to pile up the inflam- 
is its advent without a shudder. It is a ern Europe and the Balkans? How’ mable stuff of future wars. 














Television Ahoy! 


By EDGAR KOBAK 


re head of a major network looks at 


television and reviews the programs of tomorrow 


ee supper dishes are washed, 
wiped, and put away. “There,” 
ys Mom, hanging up her new water- 
roof apron, “we’re in plenty of time 
the show.” 
Does the family scramble around get- 
dressed? Do they pile out of the 
use and into the car and head down- 
own to the Bijou? They do not. The 
10w they're going to see is The Tem- 
jt, and it’s playing at the Broadway 
Cheater, New York, a little over a thou- 
ind miles away as the airwaves travel, 
Mom and Pop and the: kids need 
ily slip into their favorite chairs be- 
wre their television screen (fitted into 
eceiver which is also equipped with 
FM, Facsimile and standard band ra- 


Chis is better than third: row center; 
complete comfort and with amazing 
uity of image and fidelity of sound, 
ey sit through one of the Bard’s mas- 
rpieces played: with all the flair and 
rfection of the Great White Way. 
lo listen to some of the talk and 
rophecies on the future of television, 
yu would think that the situation de- 
ribed might come about soon. Actually 
will not. But neither is it all a pipe 
lream. There is just this: don’t look 
r such rapid developments inside of 


five or even ten years following the end 


f the war. It will take longer than that. 
Let’s look at the situation realistically. 
sefore we reach the point where any 
me anywhere in the United States can 
le-tune in The Tempest or a tele- 
wscast or any other tele-show the way 
tune in a radio program today, tele- 
on must attain three major goals— 
‘tions, receiving sets, and programs— 
about the same scale as we have to- 
in sound broadcasting. 
What, then, is the television outlook? 
lake first the stations. There are in 
ration today 9 television stations; 3 
» New York, 2 each in Hollywood and 


Chicago, and 1 each in Schenectady and 


D1 
I 


iladelphia. In addition there are 27 
perimental. ones, but most of these 


re not in operation. Compare this with - 


out 900 radio stations! But, surely, 
1ew stations will be built? Yes, they 
il. The Federal Communications Com- 
ssion has on file applications for the 


construction of 112 more television sta- 
tions as soon as the freeze is off the 
necessary equipment. There’s the rub. 
How soon after the war these experi- 
mental and proposed stations can start 
televising no one can tell. The best guess 
which has been made so far comes from 
an official in one of the nation’s leading 
manufacturers of radio and _ television 
equipment: this authority believes that 
within five years we might have enough 
stations to provide television service for 
the 160 largest cities in the country. So 
that if you live in any of the five cities 
we have already named—or in Washing- 
ton, Baltimore, Wichita, Shreveport, or 
Terre Haute——you may get television 
within the five years. Otherwise, no. 
That's all anyone can say at present. 
Factor No. 2 in the progress of tele- 
vision is home receiving sets. You get 
an idea of what a mammoth task looms 
ahead when you realize that there are 
today over 50,000,000 radio sets in some 
30,000,000 homes; whereas there are no 
more than 10,000 television sets in the 
whole country and they are concentrated 
(naturally) in the five cities where tele- 
vision stations are now operating. 


How rapidly the number of television 
receivers will grow will depend on tyo 
separate sets of conditions: first, the as 
sembly-line capacity of the manufac 
turers and their ability to get raw mp. 
terials; and secondly, the price which 
will be asked for the receivers. Several 
of the leading manufacturers, looki 
to the future, are trying to find the 
answers, particularly to the second situa. 
tion; they have been conducting “mar 
ket studies” to determine how many 
people will buy television sets and what 
prices they will pay. 

One manufacturer is of the opinion 
that if a set can be made and sold fora 
price a little under $200, then there 
should be around 750,000 television sets 
in homes within 18 months after the 
war, and that it will take something like 
10 years to manufacture and distribute 
enough sets for two out of three homes 
in the country. 

Another manufacturer, employing an 
independent research organization, has 
come up with a different set of figures. 
According to this research, we can ex. 
pect that if the television receiver costs 
$200 more than the average cost of a 
prewar radio set, some 2,200,000 ‘people 
will become customers; and that if the 
cost drops down to only $75 more than 
the average radio, then the number of 
people buying will jump to 15,000,000. 
The survey did not say whether this was 
within five or more years after receivers 
reached the market. 

This second survey disclosed an in- 
teresting and perhaps significant piece 
of information: about 50 per cent of 
the people interviewed said they wanted 
television, but 30 per cent were 
definite that they did not care about 
television and did not want it. Natural- 
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Television newscaster Samuel Cuff uses maps and charts to illustrate his comments 


ly, this survey represents what people 
thought at the time the questions were 
asked; and it may well be that those 
who said they did not want television 
have memories of the early, imperfect, 
fuzzy images which stand in their minds 
for television; but with the decided im- 
provement already made in quality of 
reception and with good programming, 
it is possible the recalcitrant 30 per cent 
will be won over. 


OSSIBLY, it may seem to the reader 

I have deliberately elected to look 

at the dark side of the picture; that for 
some unaccountable reason I don’t think 
much of television’s future. Nothing 
could be further from the truth. No 
one can have a greater faith than I have 
in its future, or a deeper belief in the 
vast contributions which television can 
make to our country’s entertainment 
and education, well-being and progress. 
The fact is that there is currently a 
tendency, in television as in all other 
branches of engineering and scientific 
development, thoughtlessly to build up 
public hopes, to lead people to expect 
such great things in such a short space 
of time that a let-down is almost in- 
evitable. Television has already suffered 
too much from this type of publicity. 
More than once in the past ten years 
we have heard the promise “at last, tele- 
vision is ready to go ahead’’—only to be 
disappointed. That is definitely a great 
disservice to television, and I, for one, 
believe that it is better to promise mod- 
estly and fulfill more than you promise. 
That is why I have placed so much 
stress on the statistics which are avail- 
able. And that is also why I want brief- 
ly to touch upon two other aspects of 


A group of contestants participate 
in a visual quiz on station W6XAO 


television development — the physical 
quality of the reception, and the eco- 
nomics of the art or industry, whichever 
you wish to call it—before I turn to the 
brighter side of the picture, to program- 
ming and how television can serve its 
“viewers” once it has hit its stride. 

Last year there broke out a heated 
controversy about television standards. 
Without going into technical details, 
here’s the argument in a nutshell: one 
faction held to its position that the 
quality of television reception in De- 
cember 1941 (when the United States 
entered the war and all television re- 
search and manufacturing for commer- 
cial purposes came to an abrupt end) 
was good enough for “viewing” pur- 
poses, and that the standards then in 
effect should be resumed after the war. 
Improvements and further development 
could then follow. 

The opposing view was that 1941 
quality will not be good enough for a 
1946 or a 1947 audience, and that if it 
should take 18 months to 2 years to in- 
corporate into commercial television all 






the improvements and discoveries made 
during the war years, then the two-year 
wait for better quality will be_ worth 
while. To this position the first faction 
replied with the question, why keep 
people waiting? The history of all 
mechanical devices, including automo- 
biles, refrigerators, and electric appli- 
ances, has been one of gradual progress, 
and so it should be with television. 

It begins to appear that this argument 
is now academic, and that postwar tele- 
vision will go to market offering a much 
higher degree of quality in reception. 
Several manufacturers have already an- 
nounced receiving sets in which the 
televised image is larger, contains more 
detail, and is easier on the eyes. 

As for the economics of television, 
(the cost of building stations and pro- 
ducing, and televising programs, and 
who will pay these costs), here we have 
a problem of major proportions. The 
answer, as many see it, is this: television 
will be financed by American industry 
and business, through advertising sup- 
port. This is the same method which 
for the past 25 years has kept sound 
broadcasting going. 

Yet we have, at the outset, something 
like a vicious circle which may roughly 
be described in this way: an advertiser 
can afford to spend thousands of dollars 
a week on a television program (just 
as he now does for a radio program) 
provided he is able to get his advertis- 
ing message across to millions of “‘view- 
ers” (just as he now reaches millions 
of listeners.) But until he is sure of a 
large audience, an advertiser cannot 
afford to put on expensive programs; 
and without programs people will not 
be interested enough in television to 
invest in a receiver. 

However, the situation is far from 
deadlocked. American business ingen- 
uity has solved the very same problems 
before—in automobiles, in the tele- 
phone, in radio—and it will find the 
answer for television. 

Let us assume then, that five years 


















Patricia Murray and John Reed King star in the program, “Thanks for Looking” 


after the end of the war we have a 
situation in television substantially as 
first, that we have about 200 
television stations serving the people 
living in and near the 160 largest U. S. 
second, that we have about 
10,000,000 television homes; third, that 
the quality of reception is excellent; 
and finally, that support from advertisers 
is growing because television is “proving 
out” as an advertising medium—let us 
issume all this. What then can we ex- 
pect of television in programming—in 
ntertainment, public service, education? 

Let me try to answer the questions 
in two ways: by a definition, and by a 
review of programming today and a 
projection into tomorrow, always keep- 
ng. onr feet on the ground. 

\s to the definition: take radio and 
the movies; the theater, the concert 
age, and the opera house; the con- 
vention hall and the outdoor stadium; 
he newspaper and the magazine; roll 
them all into one, give yourself front 
row or ringside, and you have television: 
[f you think this is a tall order, then 
ome with me and see what already 
is‘ being done and what can be done 
in television programming, and I think 
ou will be convinced. 


follows: 


cities; 


ET us take a televised newscast— 
LE the docking in mid-morning of 
transports bringing a contingent of our 
en back from Europe. The television 
camera gives you a moving picture of 
he scene—the crowds, the waving, the 
happy faces; simultaneously, you hear 
, description by the telecaster, complete 
with sound effects. This scene would 
probably be recorded on film for tele- 
ising on the evening newscast. (There 
you have radio and the newsreel.) 

Suppose the news is about guerrilla 
warfare somewhere in the Pacific war 
theater. The commentator not only tells 


you in words about the latest develop- 
ments, but he is able to show you on 
an animated map exactly where the 
fighting is going on. (This is a com- 
bination .of radio and the maps to 
which you have become accustomed in 
your newspapers.) Suppose a commen- 
tator is reviewing for you the course 
of peace negotiations: he will have at 
his disposal such visual aids as radio 
photos, maps, charts, newscamera shots, 
and other material. (And here you have 
a resemblance to feature articles in mag- 
azines, but brought up to the minute.) 

In the same way, television can bring 
into the home a live and lively presen- 
tation of “special events’—political con- 
ventions; sporting events such as track 
meets, boxing bouts; parades and rallies; 
the circus, the World Series, and a hun- 
dred other events. All these you will be 
able to see, not from the side lines but 
from the reviewing stand; not from the 
bleachers, but from the press box. 

Typical of such events are the tele- 
casts of Station W6XAO, the Holly- 
wood station of Don Lee, Pacific Coast 
affiliate of the Mutual Broadcasting 
System: I have in mind particularly 
their telecast review of the life of the 
late President Roosevelt, a memorial 
tribute: and the station telecast report 
of the San Francisco Conference. 

If you are partial to serious music, 
you will be able to occupy a seat in 
the “Diamond Horseshoe” at the Metro- 
politan Opera; or a box seat for a con- 
cert of the Detroit Symphony Orchestra. 
You may sit up front at the current 
smash-hit musical on Broadway, whether 
it be Carousel or Up in Central Park. 
Perhaps you would like to see Frank 
Sinatra as well as listen to him; or 
maybe you'd like to get up close and 
watch Harry James do the “Flight of 
the Bumble Bee” on his horn. Tele- 
vision will make it possible. 


THE +f SIGN 

Do you want to see a movie and yet 
not leave the house? Turn on your 
television and you'll get Hollywood's 
best—Roy Rogers in a Western; or Van 
Johnson in a picture of war in the 
Pacific. 

Television will play a major role in 
cultural programs and in religion and 
such a program as “The Catholic Hour” 
will be both heard and seen, thus mul- 
tiplying its effectiveness. 

“Does that begin to give you an idea 
of television’s possibilities? Well, that's 
only a small part of what the program 
men will have to provide before we can 
have day-long television service com- 
parable to our present radio programs, 

To fill this expected demand for 
more and more programs, extensive ex- 
perimentation is already being carried 
on by the active television stations, by 
the networks, and by advertising agen- 
cies and program producers. For ex- 
ample: Don Lee’s W6XAO, Hollywood, 
has been on the air since December 
1931, while station WRGB, Schenectady, 
has been active for some five years. 
Among the great variety of shows they 
have televised are dramas, variety shows, 
musicals, with considerable emphasis on 
local talent as represented by the Little 
Theaters in their areas. 

Nearly two years ago, Station WABD, 
New York, placed air time at the dis- 
posal of advertisers and their agencies 
for experimental purposes, and from its 
antenna have come*a long series of 
dramas, comedies, musical plays (in- 
cluding the first feature-length television 
musical comedy The Boys from Boise). 

Television will, of course, come to 
occupy an important place in “public 
service” programs, such as forums and 
discussions. In addition to hearing the 
debates and the questions from the au- 
dience, you will be able to see the 
speakers as they develop their arguments 
and you will glimpse the audiences and 
the questioners as they rise in their 
seats to heckle the debaters. 

Education is another wide field in 
which television will make important 
contributions, the more so that it will 
be able to call upon both oral and 
visual education. Think for a moment 
how practical television will be for 
music lessons, for making crystal clear 
such subjects as botany, physics, en- 
gineering, draftsmanship. And Arthur 
Murray has already used television for 
dance instruction with marked success. 

Finally, here is something women will 
like—shopping by television. For it is 
definitely in the picture that stores will 
stage fashion shows, store tours, and 
demonstrations of all types of merchan- 
dise, including food products and how 
to prepare them. 

There you have what I see in my 
crystal ball. But be patient. It will not 
be tomorrow. 
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By PAUL DEARING 


ANY a capable, well-educated 
M Catholic layman would like to 
explain the teachings of Christ and the 
practices of His Church in the open 
air, and answer the questions of sin- 
cere non-Catholic listeners, but he fan- 
cies himself a victim of ochlophobia or 
fear of crowds. Yet crowds are to be 
loved rather than feared, for a crowd 
in the street is a vest-pocket edition of 
America, lovable as Mr. Chips, affable 
as your Congressman, human as the 
Bumsteads. 

These outdoor meetings are genuinely 
American. Like “Information Please” 
broadcasts, they've a flavor and a 
warmth that is New Englandish and 
breeds cordiality. The crowds love fair 
play. They will always give the speaker 
an even break, insisting on it when 
there is anyone in the crowd unwilling 
to grant it. Non-Catholics who formerly 
would pass up a street meeting as 
utterly plebeian or radical, now are 
fascinated. at the sight of laymen speak- 
ing as representatives of the Catholic 
Church and with hearty approval of 
their bishops. Often their interest ex- 
pands when they learn something of 
what the Catholic faith is like. 

I have myself watched non-Catholics 
stand for two to three hours at a time, 
sometimes in a drizzling rain, listening 
to an explanation of indulgences or sac- 
ramentals. They were not always inter- 
ested in these things; often they had 
a difficulty and were patiently waiting 
for the general question period at the 
end of the talk. Listeners who scoff 
roundly at any mention of “dogma” in 
private conversation, have been known 
to be spellbound by an explanation of 
some particular Catholic teaching when 
the speaker presents it in an interesting, 
ABC fashion. 

By and large, the crowds are emi- 
nently sincere, even when they ask: 
“If Mary was the Mother of God, as 
you say, then you must believe she ex- 
isted before God, don’t you?”, or “How 
could Peter deny Christ if he was in- 
fallible?”, or “Why pray to God for 
things He already knows you want?” 

It is not difficult to learn to love the 
crowd, hecklers and all. Speakers reflect 
that each individual present possesses 
an immortal soul, created by God and 
destined to enjoy eternally the Beatific 
Vision. It is hard not to love a crowd 
or even a heckler when you talk with 
that thought in mind. 

The average American non-Catholic 
listener, though unaffiliated with any 
particular church, is blessed with an 


What Madding Crowd? 
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A crowd at Washington, D.C. listens to an explanation of Catholic doctrine 


abundance of common sense. Frank 
Sheed, street-speaking publisher of New 
York and London, holds the American 
listener the best-behaved in the world. 
He is neither religious nor antireligious. 
His prejudices are in most cases founded 
on misinformation which the Guildsman 
realizes he is there to root out. The 
listener, skeptical and suspicious per- 
haps, is in very few instances a bigot 
or an atheist. 

The touchstone of his interest, of 
course, is the speaker’s answer to the 
unvoiced query: “What's there in it for 
me?” The speaker w10 makes even one 
man in the crowd see that the Catholic 
faith offers him something unobtainable 
elsewhere is a success on the Evidence 
Guild platform, 

Despite assumed indifference of those 
who dismiss religion as a sort of hobby, 
the Guildsman soon learns that nearly 
every skeptic in the crowd lives -in the 
hope of some day discovering a satisfy- 


‘ing explanation of the riddle of life; 


that one cannot escape the pursuing 
thought that after all there may be a 
divinely ordained purpose in human 
existence. For many such souls, Catholic 
street speakers, lay and clerical, have 
served as an effective instrument of 
Divine Grace. 

Americans seem to realize that street 


Catholic Evidence 
Guild speakers—priests and 
laymen—are bringing religion 
to the man in the street 


ll 


speaking of any brand is an application 
of democratic principles in the true 
native tradition. Socialists, Communists, 
radicals, sectarians, and others talked on 
the streets long before Catholic laymen 
attempted it. But since the day, now 
twenty-eight years ago, when David 
Goldstein mounted a rostrum on Boston 
Common to become America’s first lay 
Catholic street speaker, hundreds of 
laymen have become licensed speakers. 
For fourteen years they have been meet- 
ing annually to talk over common prob- 
lems, compare methods, and discuss new 
techniques. (They meet this year Sep- 
tember 8 and 9 in Cincinnati.) Despite 
wartime setbacks, the Guild apostolate, 
though short in numbers, has grown 
tall in prestige, respectability, and ex- 
perience. 

But what of this man-in-the-street who 
makes up the crowds? I think I know 
him fairly well. Experience ‘has led me 
to conclude he is something of a strict 
“Christian” at heart. He attends no 
church services himself but he usually 
sends his children to the nearby Prot- 
estant church and Sunday school. He 
only half-believes the Catholic Church 
to be an outmoded, Fascist-inclined, and 
medieval institution. But he no longer 
thinks that a Catholic can’t be.a good 
American, that the Catholic Church is 
opposed to scientific progress, or that 
the Church 1s the “menace” his nativist 
grandfather feared. 

Sometimes he is the man standing 
with head inclined, transfixed, listening 
to a Guildsman explain why Catholics 
go to Confession, what infallibility 
really means, or why Catholics don’t 
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adore the saints. He may never become 
a Catholic, or take any formal instruc- 
tions, but he has far fewer counterfeit 
notions about the Church than _ his 
father had. 

Catholic street speakers must know 
their subject, of course, and be able 
to handle the stock objections, but by 
no means are they required to be John 
Kierans or Oscar Levants. Guild rules 
require a speaker to admit it when he 
cannot provide the answer to a fair 
question. The crowd respects him for 
the admission and the meeting proceeds 
with no loss of good will, particularly 
after the inquirer is invited to leave 
his name with the chairman so the 
answer can be mailed to him. The 
better informed the questioner, the 
more intimate is the contact between 
him and the man on the rostrum. 


The crowd believes that a question 
asked in good faith demands an honest 
answer. Guildsmen refuse arguments. 
Their answers to inquiries are always 
based on the assumption that all ques- 
tions are asked in utter sincerity. Re- 
plies are brief, courteous, and to the 
point. Street audiences respond to the 
kindly, lucid, quiet speaker. They in- 
stinctively rebel at the rhetorical or 
“inspirational” stylist. They want to be 
talked to—not at. The easy, informal 
manner does most to generate respect 
and hold attention. 

What sort of appeal is Catholicism 
making today to the man-in-the-street 
who comprises the crowds that gather 
about the Guild rostrums in New York, 
Boston, Baltimore, Washington, Buffalo, 
Cincinnati, Providence, Indianapolis, 
Philadelphia, New Orleans, and other 
cities? 

At Columbus Circle, popular civic 
sounding-board at the Broadway en- 
trance to Central Park, where the big- 
gest crowd is genérally found grouped 
around the Guild platform, expositions 
of Catholic teachings are being received 
eagerly by hundreds whose very real in- 
terest in the subjects discussed is evi- 
denced in the multitudinous queries that 
follow each talk; evidenced too in the 
way the crowd gravitates around the 
Guild rostrum waiting for the first 
speaker to begin, 

From the time of Christ and His 
apostles the public preaching of the 
Gospel has inspired “great wonder 
among the people.” Today the sight 
of a Catholic Evidence Guild open-air 
meeting on a city street corner still 
rouses “great wonder” in many a 
Catholic who finds it difficult at first 
to believe that talented priests and 
serious laymen would act as undigni- 
fied as St. Paul! But if he joins the 
crowd our non-Catholic friends help 
him to understand. 





New Faces 


Bou friends and foes of 
the Administration are watch- 
ing President Truman’s new 
Cabinet 


FEW days after Harry S$. Truman 

timorously took the oath of office 
as President of the United States on 
April 12, one of his closest friends pre- 
dicted that within a year not more than 
one or two members of the Roosevelt 
Cabinet would be still in office. The new 
President would take a few months to 
get his bearings and then the house 
cleaning would begin. 

The only flaw in this prophecy was 
that it was not a few months but a few 
weeks before the Truman broom was set 
in motion. Six weeks after he took office, 
the President handed three of the Roose- 
velt holdovers their walking papers, 
and, at this writing, less than four 
months after the death of Mr. Roosevelt, 
two-thirds of the old Cabinet has been 
replaced. And of the three who remain, 
not one can be certain that he will be 
sitting at the long Cabinet table six 
months from now. 

Not all of the separations from the 
federal payroll were accomplished with- 
out ill feeling, despite the polite ex- 
change of letters between the White 
House and the outgoing officials. Francis 
Biddle, the Attorney General, and 
Henry Morgenthau, Jr., the Secretary 
of the Treasury, wanted to stay. 

Two days before he got his blue en- 
velope, Mr. Biddle cheerily told re- 
porters, as he was leaving the White 
House after a conference with the Presi- 
dent, that the Chief Executive was well 
pleased with the way things were going 
in the Department of Justice. The fol- 
lowing Friday, Stephen T. Early, who 
had not yet resigned as White House 
Secretary, called Mr. Biddle on the 
telephone and informed him that the 
President wanted his resignation. For 
weeks Biddle’s friends had been telling 
him his days were numbered, but he 
was stunned and hurt when he received 
Mr. Early’s message. 

Of all the Roosevelt Cabinet, Mr. 
Morgenthau owed his position to a long- 
standing and intimate friendship with the 
late President rather than to any special 
abilities for his duties; yet he was re- 
luctant to retire. More than any other 


ahinet 


International 


The President with James F. Byrnes, now his possible successor 


Cabinet member he had made enemies 
among the group who were closest to 
the new President. His persistence in 
pushing his plan to reduce Germany 


to the status of an agricultural nation . 


was opposed in the State Department 
and by the heads of other government 
agencies who had the ear of Mr. Tru- 
man. Mr. Truman himself did not 
favor it. 

Reports of these conflicts crept into 
the press and Mr. Morgenthau, always 
sensitive to criticism, went to the Presi- 
dent and demanded to know where he 
stood. He asked for assurance that he 
would be kept on until after Japan 
was beaten, but this the President re- 
fused to give. Whereupon Mr. Morgen- 
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thau wrote out his resignation, which 
the President accepted with unwelcome 
promptness. A few days later Mr. Mor- 
genthau told an audience in New York 
that he had been “fired.” 

The first member of the Roosevelt 
Cabinet to resign was Postmaster Gen- 
eral Frank C. Walker. Mr. Walker had 
been -wanting to retire for some time, 
and it was merely his intense loyalty 
to the man he always called ‘‘Boss’”— 
the late President—that induced him to 
accept reappointment at the beginning 
of thé fourth term. His relationship 
with Mr. Roosevelt has been so close 
that he felt no desire to continue in 
public life after the boss’s death. Mr. 
Truman.offered him the job of Ameri- 
can member of the Allied Reparations 
Commission, a post subsequently ac- 
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epted by Edward Pauley, former treas- 
irer of the Democratic National Com- 
\ittee, but Mr. Walker refused. 
Mr. Walker’s was the first genuine 
resignation, as distinct from the purely 
yurtesy gesture, to reach the President’s 
lesk. Shortly afterward, with a swift- 
ness that surprised even his friends, the 
President announced that he was ac- 
cepting the resignations of three other 
members of the Roosevelt Cabinet—Mr. 
Biddle, Secretary of Labor Frances Per- 
and Secretary of Agriculture 
Claude R. Wickard. 
Unquestionably these were three of 
weakest of the holdover Cabinet. 
\n ardent New Dealer, who had worked 
penly at Chicago for the renomination 
£ Vice-President Henry A. Wallace, a 
man of more than average cflture, Mr. 
Biddle has never been notably success- 
ful as an administrator. A woman of 
igh ideals and warm sympathies for 
ber, Miss Perkins had been notably 
neffectual as head of the Labor De- 
partment. She lacked the confidence of 
both wings 


ins, 








‘movement, and by the time she had 
entered on her fourth term the Depart- 
ment of Labor had been stripped of 
nearly all its functions except that of 
compiling labor and cost-of-living sta- 
tistics. Mr. Wickard, although he had 
been an effective Under-Secretary, had 
failed to distinguish himself as the 
chief of his department. 

It was a foregone conclusion when 
Postmaster General Walker resigned 
that his post would go to Robert E. 
Hannegan, chairman of the Democratic 
National Committee. Traditionally, the 
Postmaster Generalship had been the 
reward of the party chairman after a 
successful campaign. 

But the political wiseacres were un- 
prepared for the President’s appoint- 
ments to the Departments of Labor and 
Agriculture and to the Attorney Gen- 
eralship, All three of the appointees 
were relatively unknown to the public. 
One of them—Thomas C. Clark, who 
was appointed Attorney General—was 
scarcely known to the President. The 
other two—Judge Lewis B. Schwellen- 
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bach, Miss Perkins’ successor in the 
Labor Department, and Representative 
Clinton P. Anderson, the appointee to 
the Department of Agriculture, were 


buddies of the President in the old 


days on Capitol Hill. 

Mr. Clark, a long, lanky Texan, 
with a southern drawl, was head of the 
Department of Justice criminal divi- 
sion, having worked up from an ob- 
scure place in the division when he was 
promoted to be head of the department. 
A political protégé of Senator Tom 
Connolly of Texas, the new Attorney 
General likes to be called “Tom.” In 
the department he is known as a good 
administrator, a thorough lawyer, a 
man who doesn’t believe in starting a 
case unless he thinks he can win it. 

Mr. Clark’s associates feel that he will 
follow the broad outlines of policy laid 
down by his predecessor, particularly 
strict enforcement of the antitrust laws, 
with this difference that fewer ‘‘weak” 
cases will be started in the courts. 

The new Secretary of Agriculture, a 
serious-minded lawmaker from New 
Mexico, with only a gentleman farmer's 
knowledge of agriculture (he published 
the Albuquerque Journal and ran a 
general insurance agency before he was 
elected to Congress) was one of Mr. 
Truman’s poker partners in the old 
days. 

Until he became head of the special 
House Committee to investigate the 
food shortages, the name of Anderson 
scarcely ever got into the newspapers. 
As chairman of that committee he 
lashed out at the War Food Adminis. 
tration, accusing it of hampering pro- 
duction and distribution by needless 
red tape. Just before he was appointed 
to the Cabinet he issued for the com- 
mittee a severely critical report charging 
mishandling of the sugar supply. 

The new Secretary of Agriculture has 
not been in office long enough to be 
called to the bar of judgment, but some 
of his critics have noted that he Has 
been notably silent about the short- 
comings of the food administration now 
that it is his responsibility and is by no 
means as ready to suggest improvements 
as he was when he was chairman of the 
House committee. E 

Judge Schwellenbach, the new Sec- 
retary of Labor, entered the Senate the 
same year that Mr. Truman took his 
seat among the freshmen in the_ back 
row. They soon became fast friends, and 
Mr. Schwellenbach was one of the first 
men to whom the President offered a 
Cabinet post. A former labor lawyer in 
Seattle, Mr. Schwellenbach’s ambitions 
lay in the federal judiciary. What he 
wanted was advancement to the Court 
of Appeals or to the United States 
Supreme Court when a vacancy oc- 
curred, but Mr. Truman offered him 
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the Secretaryship of Labor. At first Mr. 
§chwellenbach turned it down. Then 
he reconsidered after the President had 
Jeaded that he needed a man who 
had the good will of both the CIO’ and 













ty) 

’ the AFL. This essential prerequisite to 
xan, success as head of the Labor Depart- 
the § ment Judge Schwellenbach had. 

divi. When Harry Truman went to Chicago 
ob- in the summer of 1944 to attend the 
was | Democratic national convention, he had 
ent. no idea that he was to be the vice- 
‘om & presidential candidate. He went there 
ney fully expecting to make the principal 

In nominating speech for James F. Byrnes, 
ood of South Carolina, the man who, in his 

a opinion, was best qualified for that 
za office, the man best qualified to be 





President if anything should happen to 
President Roosevelt. Mr. Truman sin- 
cerely believed this and so informed the 
Democratic leaders. 

Hence, it was immediately assumed 
after Mr. Truman entered the White 
House, that Mr. Byrnes, who had re- 
signed as Director of the Office of War 
Mobilization and Reconversion while 
Mr. Roosevelt was yet alive, would be 
brought into the Truman official family 
in a post of first importance. 

The only position that Mr. Byrnes 






















" would consider was Secretary of State. 
ld So he told the President when the latter 

asked him to attend the San Francisco 
al Conference as his personal representa- 
e tive. The Democratic leaders, moreover, 
. were anxious to have Mr. Byrnes ap- 

pointed Secretary of State because, in 
° the event of the death of Mr. Truman, 

the holdet of that post would be in 
A direct line of succession. The politicians 
, were repelled by the prospect that eager, 
j white-haired, smiling Edward R. Stet- 





tinius, Jr., a man with no political ex- 
perience whatever, might succeed to 
the highest office in the land. 







OR this reason, if for no other, it 

was generally assumed Mr. Stettin- 
ius would be one of the first casualties 
of the Roosevelt Cabinet. But Mr. Tru- 
man appeared to be in no hurry. Mr. 
Stettinius had been appointed chair- 
man of the American delegation to the 
San Francisco Conference by President 
Roosevelt, and Mr. Truman, sensing 
the importance of maintaining the con- 
tinuity of the American’ foreign policy, 
at least until the conference was over, 
announced that Mr. Stettinius would go 
to San Francisco in the role in which 
he had been cast. 

Then it was noised about in the 
press that Mr. Byrnes had returned to 
his home in South Carolina “miffed” 
over the snub by his old friend in the 
White House. 

The press was badly misled. Mr. 
Byrnes never was “miffed.”” He had an 
understanding with the President from 
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the beginning that when the opportune 
time came he would be appointed Sec- 
retary of State. Although he did return 
to South Carolina after his first talk 
with the President at the White House, 
he never released his apartment in 
Washington. And not once, but several 
times—once for as long as six weeks— 
while he was supposed to sulking at 
home, he was in Washington quietly 
working in special tasks assigned to him 
by the President. 

The opportune time for appointing 
Mr. Byrnes as Secretary of State came 
as soon as the San Francisco Conference 
had drawn to a close. Mr. Stettinius, 
however, was not turned out into the 
cold. The President had formed a gen- 
uine liking for the hard-working, il 
somewhat naive, champion of the 
United Nations organization, and with 
a fanfare of trumpets announced his 
appointment as the American represen- 
tative on the United Nations organiza- 


tion. It was, Mr. Truman said, “the 
highest office within the gift of the 
government,” not “within the gift of 


the American people” as the President 
has sometimes been misquoted. 

But the position of American repre- 
sentative on the United Nations organ- 
ization, as Mr. Stettinius soon found 
out, was to be subordinate to that ol 
Secretary of State. Mr. Stettinius sug- 
gested to the President that he should 
report directly to him, but Mr. Byrnes 
saw to it that that proposal was turned 
down. 

While he was attending the Potsdam 
Conference, there was prepared for him 
in the State Department a plan for the 
creation of a new and powerful federal 
agency—a sort of super-Cabinet—which 
would make and co-ordinate foreign 
policy not only for the State Depart- 
ment but for the economic units of the 
government and for the armed forces. 
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As the plan is drawn it would In- 
clude Mr. Stettinius, who would re- 
ceive his instructions from the new 
agency—it is to be called the Foreign 
Policy Bureau—on the co-ordination of 
American foreign policy with the world 
policies of the United Nations organi- 
zation. 

As chief of the new organization Mr. 
Byrnes would have a finger in decisions 
affecting not only his own department, 
but the Army and the Navy, the For- 
eign Economic Administration, the 
Lend-Lease Administration, the Ex- 
port-Import Bank, and the Treasury. 

To the new Secretary of the Treas- 
ury, Mr. Fred Vinson, former represen- 
tative from Kentucky and at the time 
of his appointment director of the Office 
of War Mobilization and Reconversion, 
will fall chiefly the formulation of do 
mestic tax policy. Regarded as a tax 
expert when he served on the House 
Ways and Means Committee, Mr. Vin- 
son has been sharply critical of the con- 
fusing, overlapping tax system that pre- 
vailed under Mr. Morgenthau. With 
more co-operation from Congress than 
Mr. Morgenthau received, Mr. Vinson 
is expected to achieve a simplification 
of the present bewildering taxing policy. 


As a Senator, although he _ never 
openly attacked the New Deal, Mr. 
Truman repeatedly expressed  disap- 


proval of one-man government. Soon 
after he entered the White House he 
told friends that he did not intend to 
shoulder all the burdens of the govern- 
ment himself; he would appoint the 
best men he could find to sit in his 
Cabinet, give them full responsibility 
and authority, and listen to their advice. 


fer being the President’s concept 
of government, friends and foes of 
the new administration are watching the 
new Cabinet more closely than the 
Roosevelt Cabinet ever was watched. 
There are still three places to be filled. 
Secretary of the Interior Harold L. 
Ickes, self-styled “curmudgeon,” wants 
desperately to hang on, but none of 
the President's close associates believes 
he will. Secretary of War Henry L. 
Stimson, now 77 years of age, may not 
have the strength to continue. James V. 
Forrestal, young and energetic Secretary 
of the Navy, probably will remain until 
the affairs of the Pacific war are finally 
wound up. 

Until these vacancies are filled the 
exact measure of the new Cabinet can- 
not be taken. Most observers agree that 
the Cabinet appears to have been 
strengthened by the new blood already 
taken in, but even these new hands 
have yet to prove themselves. Few of the 
new appointees have ever had admin- 
istrative experience. In the long run 
that is what counts in government. 





VIDE 
IS THE 
SEA 


By PEIRSON RICKS 


H. drove the vast wedge 


of the Pacific between himself 


and the past—and knew it could 


never be the same again 


WASN'T as young as some of the 
i rest of them, you know. I wasn’t as 
x, and I didn’t have that debonair 
rn for the operations of destiny that 
of them had. I wasn’t touched by 
llant disregard for all the strange 
orrows, and my spirit wasn’t un- 
id. I was older and more cautious, 
th the shrinking caution of a chas- 
d man. I couldn’t visualize the 
ctive shape of a glorious role for 
because I knew I wasn’t cast in the 
rious mold. 
id yet I went, and I rode upon the 
ing surface of the Pacific, and I 
the vast wedge of that ocean 
ween me and my life, the life I had 
from gray shards and dull-colored 
jes; and I knew it could never 
same again. 
[ went, and you are among the causes 
my going, and so I turn my face 
ward home and I speak to you. 


{ don’t suppose I really chose my 
er as a few men do; I simply hap- 
ied into it because it was easy. 1 


was a good student and an intelligent 
one, and when I stood on the platform 
receiving my college diploma I was 
serene and happy because I knew that 
day marked for me no breaking up of 
associations I had grown to love; the 
college wanted me and I was staying 
on to teach. In those days, when I was 
younger, it was only a postponement, 
an interlude, a gathering of breath 
against the day when I would venture 
forth to tussle with the tough old world. 
But the years passed, and I stayed on, 
because it was easy; and after a while 
I knew that I would always stay. 
When you arrived there at Channing 
College, a sprightly freshman with a 
quick, sweet smile and eager eyes, I was 
lecturing on the English Poets. I was 
a man of twenty-eight, ground to the 
habit of self-sufficient scholarship. I was 
a wise man, very wise, and I owned 
the Poets altogether (so I thought) and 
I lent them out in grudging little drib- 
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lets to my ever-changing herd of sopho- 
mores and freshmen. 

But you arrived there at the college 
and because you sometimes tried your 
hand (I learned) at secret sonnets, you 
signed up for my course. 

I can still tremble, remembering the 
impact of you as you answered to your 
name when I called it from the list. 
Your voice was a small bell tinkling in 
my soul, and I glanced up from the 
paper to see whence came such melody 
and I saw you sitting there, alert and 
calm among the class, with a pert little 
flower-face turned up toward my ros- 
trum; and I glanced back to my list, 
confused and shaken, and I stammered 
on the next name I had to call. 

And I didn’t recognize it then or 
know what it was until long after; no, 
I was resentful of you and I felt a cold, 
hard anger at you because you, a fresh- 
man, had, I felt, somehow exposed my 
intellectual dignity to shame. 

And I remembered your name. From 
that list of forty-six names, I remem- 
bered yours. All that afternoon amid the 








turbulence and bustle of the beginning 
of a new term, calling rolls in class- 
rooms, straightening out schedules for 
bewildered, harried creatures, making 
assignments and striking out into the 
first short lectures which were to set 
the pace for the coming sessions, I re- 
membered your name. You were Eliza- 
beth Caviness, the only precise name 
among an endless gabble of names. And 
it annoyed me to be troubled by re- 
membrance of a name. 

And the second day when I mounted 
the rostrum and faced my freshman 
Class, my eyes sought yours and held 
them in an icy stare till you seemed 
frightened, and your gaze faltered. You 
didn’t know what to do with your slim 
little hands; you opened your text book 
and turned the leaves, pretending to be 
seeking a particular place in it. I was 
pleased; I felt triumphant, strong, the 
master of my classroom. I called the 
roll in a firm, brisk voice and when I 
came to you, you answered in a muffled 
tone, uncertain. And I called your name 
again, louder, looking up inquiringly, 


and you couldn’t answer. I saw you 
couldn’t, I saw your throat was locked, 
and I read the baffled torment on your 
face whose calmness I had shattered, 
and I didn’t know how to extricate us 
from that cruel impasse. “Isn’t Miss 
Caviness with us?” I asked, and some 
kind persons answered, “Yes, she’s here.” 
“Well, you must each speak up clearly 
when you hear your name,” I said, and 
I went on with the roll call. 

I remember that day because of the 
guilt I felt. I knew deep down that I 
hadn’t treated you properly, that I had 
misused the authority of my position, 
that I had humbled you and tried to 
break your spirit. You hadn’t under- 
stood then what was happening, you 
hadn’t suspected that your instructor 
was singling you out. You thought you 
were anonymous, and because you were 
a freshman and in unfamiliar surround- 
ings, you believed you were somehow 
in the wrong. 

It’s odd how a teacher’s classroom 
seems to become the whole world. It 
really hadn’t occurred to me that you 
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I wasn’t prepared for the sight of you 
walking between two tall young fellows 
with laughing mouths and ardent eyes 


had any existence outside that class- 
room. I had subdued you, I had ren- 
dered you harmless, but I had been 
able to do so only by a set of artificial 
circumstances, though I didn’t see that 
then. I had triumphed with ease be- 
cause I stood upon the rostrum and you 
sat out there among the class. 

Then one day, strolling the campus 
lanes, I met you—I met you in the free 
out-of-doors, beyond the narrow pre- 
cincts of my classroom autocracy. I 
wasn’t prepared for the meeting. I wasn’t 
prepared for the sight of you, radiant 
and unsubdued, walking in the full 
pride of your youthful glory between 
two tall young fellows with laughing 
mouths and ardent eyes. 

In my serene contemplation of self 
as I moseyed along, I wasn’t even aware 
of your nearness till I raised my eyes 
from the pebbled surface of the walk 
and there you were—there you were a 
mere two strides away, flanked by those 
grinning puppies barely hatched from 
adolescence—and the sight of you—yes, 
and the sight of them with you—was 
like a sharp noise bursting in my ears 
in a silent room, and I started visibly 
and said “Oh!” aloud. 

Those young bucks looked at each 
other and then away and down-at the 
ground and they began to snigger, but 
your face, which had just one moment 
earlier been so merry and so wonder- 
fully alight, became grave—and I thank 
you for that. You didn’t avert your face 
from me; you met my eyes, and though 
your own clear eyes were dilated, for I 
had made you afraid of my austerity, 
they didn’t waver from my face, and 
you greeted me with respect, saying: 
“Good afternoon, Mr. Briel.” 

I coughed, and my face was pale, I 
knew, and twitching, and I gathered 
myself together and performed a stiff 
little bow and I heard my voice as from 
a distance, speaking flatly: “Good after- 
noon, Miss Caviness.” 

I could see the flash of astonishment 
run like electric shock across your shin- 
ing eyes, and I knew I had blundered 
and exposed myself again; I cursed my- 
self with a deep, contemptuous hatred. 
You hadn’t expected me to know your 
name, and I hadn’t intended to let you 
learn I had picked you out from the 
crowd. 

There was a difference after that be- 
tween us in the classroom. My power to 
intimidate had’ lost its force because 
you knew I knew your name. You no 
longer sat with your face averted or 
your eyes cast down into your lap while 
I was lecturing. You sat with your face 











Mistaken Identity 


> The Bishop was coming to 
visit the school, and all the small 
boys were, warned to address him 
as “My Lord.” 

But little Shaun was very shy, 
and when the Bishop smiled at 


him encouragingly.and asked, “Well, my little man, how old are you?” 
Shaun gave one look toward the teacher, gulped twice, and blurted 


out: “O my God, I'm seven.” 
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tilted up toward my rostrum, and I 
could see the white oval of it glimmer- 
ing all during the lecture period, though 
I rarely turned my gaze on you directly. 
And I began to stammer in my lectures 
ind I often grew confused. 

The day I lectured on John Donne 
you waited till- after the rest of the 
class filed out, and then you came up to 
the rostrum. You asked me how it was 
that verse as libelous to womankind as 
Go and Catch a Falling Star” should 
have found a place among the great 
poems of the tongue. And I grew red in 
the face and coughed, and I explained 
that his conclusion was nothing but the 
witty posturing of a sophisticated man, 
but in my overwhelming awareness of 
your presence I hardly heard the glib 
scholastic patter I was uttering. 

| opened my textbook and in a shaky 
voice read you a passage from his poem, 
“The Dream”: 

‘Thou art so true that thoughts of 

thee suffice 

To make dreams truths and fables 

histories—” 

So you see,” I concluded, closing 
the book, “our friend Donne -isn’t so 
cynical after all.” 

That day we left the room together 
and we wandered down the corridor, 
elbow to elbow, talking about John 
Donne. 

So we became friends in a way that 
1 had never becomes friends with a 
student of mine before. You were avid 
for poetry as some people who have 
just discovered the exquisite delight of 
fine food are avid for new and subtle 
dishes. And you were decéived into be- 
lieving I was a responsive connoisseur 
of the music of the language’ (which I 
really wasn’t then, I was only a methodic 
scholar reporting on my learning). And 
| felt honored, honored profoundly, by 
the sincere regard you held me in, and 
I tried with all my might to fulfill the 
picture you had conceived of me. 

But I sensed it then, I sensed it even 
back there at the very beginning: you 
didn’t see me as a person, you didn’t 
see me as a human -being with hates 
and fears and half-formed wishes and 


unanchored dreams; you saw me as a 
something superior to mere humanity 
and apart from it, a reflection of pure 
intellect walking the earth in human 
form. 

And before meeting you that was 
what I wanted to be, that was what I 
wanted. people to think I was, and 
I tried to cover up my small humanity 
as though it were a shameful thing. But 
afterward I understood that I had 
done myself a cruel disservice by such 
pretense. I had bought dignity at a 
dreadful price. You see, in your eyes 
I'd have liked to have been a thing of 
flesh and blood with warmth and de- 
fects, able to be corrected and disagreed 
with, small-scale and fallible. I didn’t 
want to play at being the great mind 
any more. 

But I had called the dance and so I 
had to pace along in measured steps 
while the rest of them were limber- 
limbed and joyous. 

Yes. I had called the dance. 

And it was through the insignificant 
fact of dancing that I first perceived 
clearly how wide was the sea that lay 
between us. For you loved to dance. You 
loved to give way to the rhythm of 
swing music. You loved to laugh and 
be whirled by strong young arms; you 
loved the excitement of a host of jos- 
tling youths competing for your atten- 
tion. 

It came as a jolt to me that day a 
broad-shouldered fellow ~ with  close- 
clipped blond hair and quick, blue eyes 
called by for you as we stood talking 
after my lecture. You introduced him to 
me, explaining proudly that he had 
just made the varsity squad and so 
watch out for the name of Charles 
Underhill. And I, awkward and ill at 
ease, shook his hand and said I'd cer- 
tainly watch out for the name. 

The name, It was a name I couldn't 
escape from then on. It was a name that 
flickered in my brain through the dark 
hours of the night while I turned and 
twisted on my pillow. It was a name 
like a neon sign that continued flashing 
its monotonous message long after the 
sense of it was understood. It was a 





name that humbled me as it displayed 
to me by contrast the long catalogue 
of my inadequacies. 

The two of you chattered gayly, non. 
sensically, leaving me standing there 
out of it. You were talking about “get. 
ting a crowd together,” and there was 
mention of dancing. Because he was a 
fellow of some sensibility, he brought 
me back into it. “We're going to do 
some high stepping over at the gym 
tomorrow night,” he explained, grin- 
ning at me. 

“Oh,” I said, bobbing my head fool- 
ishly. “Well, that’s fine. Have a good 
time.” All at once I felt a thousand 
years old. 

And the rest of that day and all of 
the next, which was Saturday, I was 
thinking about you dancing and what 
an animated vision you must make 
abandoned to the exuberant poetry of 
motion, and it was folly in me I know 
—folly because at that time it,was the 
grossest self-deception—but I began to 
toy with the thought of dropping by 
the gymnasium during the evening as a 
spectator to the festivities. And I, who 


had never before evinced the slightest . 


interest in the spectacle of people danc- 
ing, tried to argue that the cadences of 
rhythmic bodies held a kinship to the 
cadences of language, tried to convince 


-myself that a specialist in word-music 


might properly gain much from observ- 
ing a symphony of joyous dancers. I 
was right—I know now my reasoning 
was correct—but I didn’t know it then 
and I really didn’t believe my argu- 
ments. But I tried hard to make myself 
believe because I wanted a reason for 
going to that dance. You see, simply 
wanting wasn’t reason enough—not to 


a man entangled in the coils of his in- 


telligence. 

I walked past the gymnasium that 
night, past the hum and buzz and lilt 
of gaiety, past the high-hung transom 
windows open to the night in blazing 
glory. I walked past but I came back. 
I came back and I marched up to the 
brilliantly lit entrance and I climbed 
the steps grimly like a man climbing 
toward a platform to submit himself to 
public ridicule. I paid my spectator’s 
fee and was directed upstairs to the 
runners’ track encircling the great ex- 
ercise hall like an overhanging balcony. 
I pressed to the railing like the rest 
of the onlookers, like the jazz-hungry 
young fellows who didn’t have a girl 
up, or who didn’t know a girl here- 
abouts, or who didn’t have the price 
of admission to the dance floor below. 
I pressed to the railing, convinced of 
my conspicuousness, and I stared 
straight down into the flowing mass of 
couples, gliding, swaying, bouncing to 
the hot. beat of the band. I peered anx- 
iously through the festoons of crepe 
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paper ribbon, red and black and lav- 
ender and yellow, draped from the 
central light fixture in the ceiling to 
the inner circumference of our balcony, 
radiating like motley spokes of the 
wheel of carnival, but I couldn’t find 
you. 

When I saw you I wasn’t even look- 
ing for you any more: I was just idly 
staring with half-exhausted eyes into 
the crowd eddying between dances, and 
there you were. You were a slim column 
of porcelain blue picked with flecks 
that dazzled the eye with everlasting 
dart and shimmer. And you weren’t 
real, dressed like that; you were a fairy 
sprite, a mischievous goddess; and all 
around the gnomes and elves, breath- 
less with eagerness, crowding close, lively 
with chatter, each demanding your no- 
tice and each getting a crumb of it. 

And I could see you belonged down 
there in the midst of gallantry and fun; 
it was your world and you were royalty 
in it. And I could see I belonged up 
here, looking on. 

Now I perceived bluntly what I had 


known delicately. Now I knew, and I 
couldn’t bear to be up there looking on, 
so I turned away and I left the building 
hurriedly. And I wished you had never 
come here to Channing College; I 
wished I had never known you. 

It was a mercy when the term was 
over. Or maybe it wasn’t. I don’t know 
which was worse: seeing you daily or 
seeing you just occasionally in the halls 
or on the campus. But anyway, the 
term was over. You had passed my 
course. You had to go on to other 
courses and I had to clear my throat 
and nod profoundly at another class. 

And the flies buzzed in the class- 
room and the students squirmed and 
scraped their feet and I droned on. 

And the year was over. 

I didn’t expect you to come around 
to say good-by to me, but you did, 
and I was overwhelmed. I stood there 
at my desk, fumbling with papers, clear- 
ing my throat absurdly. 

“Your course meant more to me, Mr. 
Briel, than any course I’ve taken,” you 
were telling me, your serious little 


It was when I sat around do- 

ing nothing that I minded, 

because then I had a chance 
to think back 
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flower-face turned up to me standing 
there on my dais like a clumsy impostor. 
“I want to thank you for the extra time 
you gave me. It meant a lot to me—an 
awful lot.” 

What could I say to that? That I was 
grateful too, grateful for the extra time 
you'd given me? That it had meant a 
lot to me—an awful lot? Of course I 
couldn’t. But I could have said that 
knowing you and helping you had been 
a pleasure. I could have said that a 
teacher’s lot isn’t always a happy one, 
that too often it seems he’s speaking into 
a void, his words echoing hollowly in a 
dark vacuum, and that one bright flame 
of interest lights his drudging soul, 
freshens and revives his wilting spirits. 
I could have said that, but I didn’t. 

I just mumbled that it had been no 
trouble at all—“glad to help you, glad 
to help—” and because I couldn’t think 
of anything else to say, I remarked with 
a forced cheeriness that I supposed you 
were all set now for an exciting vaca- 
tion. . 

And you said, yes, vacation would be 
fun. 

And I went on: “Houseparties, danc- 
ing, swimming, lounging in the sun—I 
envy you, Miss Caviness.” 

And you said, why, yes, you were 
going on a beach houseparty, and you 
asked: “What are your plans, Mr. Briel?” 

I started to speak grandly of a pro- 
jected trip to a distant resort with im- 
plications of vague romancing and high 
adventure in that far-off place, but I 
couldn’t bring myself to give expression 
to the lie; I hesitated and after a mo- 
ment I said simply, with my eyes cast 
down to the papers on my desk: “I’m 
going to teach one term in summer 
school and then I suppose I’ll—well, I'll 
do some reading.” 

And you said “Oh” and neither one 
of us seemed able to find anything to 
talk about for a few moments. 

So you said good-by and shook my 
hand and I stepped down from my dais 
and walked with you to the door, ach- 
ing because you were at my side so close 
and yet so impossibly far. 

“Good-by, Miss Caviness,” I said 
gently. And you started te turn away 
and go, and suddenly I couldn’t bear 
the thought of your going like that and 
I cried, “Miss Caviness,” and you paused, 
looking at me inquiringly, and I didn’t 
know what it was I wanted to say to 
you, “I hate to see you go,” I said. And 
then your face grew soft with a mist 
of motherlike tenderness and your eyes 
glowed and you put out your hand to 
me and I took it and held it. “I hate to 
go,” you said. “But I'll be back.” 

And then you were walking away 
from me down the dim, shadowy cor- 
ridor, and I was standing there rigid 
in the doorway looking after you. 
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So I lectured the inert summer stu- 
dents, and they sat dreamily gazing 
through the windows onto the lush cam- 
pus, hardly hearing my words, and I 
couldn't really blame them, for I hardly 
heard the wise things I was saying either. 
I was thinking of the seashore two 
hundred miles away, and of you there 
in the midst of gaiety and unrationed 
fun. And I was thinking of Charles 
Underhill. You hadn't said so, but 
somehow I knew he was on that house- 
party too. And when you were splash- 
ing, laughing, in the combers he was 
with you, and when you were swaying 
to soft music at the pavilion he was with 
you, and when you were strolling up the 
boardwalk in the moonlight he was 
_with you. He was your summer vacation. 
And you were his. 

My summer vacation was books. May- 
be you didn’t know it, but you were 
with me, too. You were peeping over 
my shoulder onto the crisp, white pages. 
\nd your voice was in my ear, speak- 
ing the words, and the once dead words, 
embalmed in scholarly appraisal, were 
living again and all my knowledge I 
was learning differently. 

All this time the war had been way 
off yonder, far removed from the calm 
and changeless world of books and lec- 
tures, a thing to be read about in news- 
papers, a thing to be talked about as 
though it were only an abstraction for 
learned discourse. But that summer it 
began to grow tangible. The war came 
to the campus and we began to blink 
our eyes and believe in it as a flesh 
and blood fact. For the government 
marched into our college, bringing the 
war with it. It took over certain dor- 
mitories and lecture halls. It began to 
operate a navy preflight school. And all 
at once we were living in a sea of 
uniforms. 

The first few days of the new term 
| moved through the routine of my 
duties in a haze of expectancy mingled 
with apprehension. I was eager for sight 
of you and yet I was afraid—afraid that 
the dancing and the summer fun might 
have wrought a subtle change, that the 
draught of spirited play you had tasted 
might have left you touched with vague 
contempt for the pale broth of dead 
men’s poetry. And then, on the fourth 
day, I was suddenly afraid of something 
else, afraid that you hadn’t registered 
at the college for the fall term. Anx- 
iously, I hastened to the registrar’s and 
scanned the records, I found your name. 
I was relieved and I was hurt a little 
bit. L had hoped- that you would look 
me up at once to say hello. 

But you looked me up at last. And we 
stood talking for a few brief minutes, 
you hugging an armful of books, and I 
saw you were the same. And when you 
were gone, hurrying at the summons 


of the bell, I went to the window. Look- 
ing out, I asked myself how it would 
end and I knew the answer. I hid my 
face in my hands, not wanting to see 
the answer. But I knew. 

So it was like that. We saw each other 
ever so often and we talked about 
poetry. But it wasn’t you and I meeting 
briefly between classes, it was you and 
poetry. I was just a dull middleman, 
bringing you two together. 

During the last chill weeks of autumn 
an epidemic of a mild form of influenza 
swept through the student body and you 
were among those who had to spend 
several days in the infirmary. 

I brought you a gift, a little blue 
leather volume, tooled in gold, of Eliza- 
beth Browning’s Sonnets from the Por- 
tuguese. And they let me in to see you. 

He was there sitting by your bed. 
For a moment, because of the uniform, 
I didn’t recognize him. But when he 
spoke, calling me by name, I saw who 
it was. I hadn’t foreseen Underhill’s 
being there and I felt awkward and 
constrained because I had to present 
my gift in his presence. But I gave it 
to you, mumbling that I thought you 
might enjoy it while you were con- 
valescing, and you murmured your thanks. 





> Worry is the interest you pay on 
trouble before it comes. 
—ANON. 





“What is it?” asked Underhill quickly, 
with a challenging note in his voice. 

You handed him the volume. He ruf- 
fled the pages. “Oh,” he said, with a 
little laugh. “Poetry.” I felt I had been 
put in my place. 

But it was clear now that it was you 
and Underhill, and it grew clearer as 
the final weeks of the term approached. 
I suppose I should have been sensible, 
but few of us are that, and I knew I 
couldn’t stand it much longer, seeing 
you and being near you and knowing 
I could never have you. And mixed up 
in it was the war and the uneasy 
feeling that I owed a debt that I was 
shirking. At last I told Dean Hendrix I 
was enlisting in the army when the 
term was over. He looked mildly aston- 
ished and shook my hand. 

And when I told you, you didn’t say 
anything at all for a minute, and then 
you said gently: “Good for you.” 

The last day of the term you came 
around to say good-by and there were 
real tears in your eyes. “Good-by,” I 
said gruffly, “and good luck. Good luck 
to you and Underhill. He’s a fine 
fellow.” 

You nodded. “We're getting married 
next summer, you know—after Charlie 
gets his commission.” 

“You are? Well, that’s fine. Let me 
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know when. I'd like to send you some. 
thing.” 

You promised. And that was that. 

Well, I was clumsy, and I was diff. 
dent, and they laughed at me and the 
sergeant made me step right sharply, 
But I didn’t mind, not as long as he 
kept me busy. It was when I sat around 
doing nothing that I minded, because 
then I had a chance to think back. 

But they made a soldier out of me, 
not much worse or better than the next 
man, and I did all right. 

And I crossed the sea and the world 
was charged with thunder and the hot, 
dry, tropical winds parched my throat. 
And the sea lay between us, but | 
wasn’t free, and I lay awake at night, 
hearing the wind howl. 

They called out my name that day 
for the letter, the letter telling me of 
your marriage, the letter you had prom- 
ised long ago, and when I saw your 
writing on the envelope, I knew that 
it was over now and I hoped that know. 
ing that would bring me peace. Why, 
my hand hardly trembled at all as I 
tore open the envelope. 

It wasn’t a long letter, only a single 
page in your minute script, and it went: 

Dear Mr. Briel, 
This is a difficult letter to write and I 
hope you won't be upset by it. Charlie 
and I decided not to get married, He's 
a fine person and I admire him a lot, 
but we just didn’t have enough in 
common to go through with it. It was 
my fault the way it all happened—I 
guess I’m a poor sport. You see, I was 
in love with you, not Charlie. Per- 
haps I thought I was being kind to 
him by giving him my promise, and 
perhaps I thought I was showing you 
how independent I could be—it’s hard 
to say which. But that’s the way it 
happened and you musn’t let it dis 
tress you. You see, I understood from 
the beginning how impossible it was. 
You lived in a different world, a 
world superior to mine, and while I 
wanted you to believe I was some- 
thing more than a foolish little school- 
girl, I don’t think I deceived you very 
much, That’s what I am, and that’s 
what I'll always be. 

I’m not going to bother you any 
more, so you. needn’t worry about 
that. Don’t even write back—I'd 
rather you wouldn’t. And don’t feel 
badly about it—it’s not your fault, 
really. 

Sincerely, 
Betty Caviness 


Of course I wrote back. And I prayed 
for a swift ship to speed my message. 
But I was grateful for the boundless 
spaces of the sea because I knew that 
only with an ocean’s breadth between 
us would you have ever written me 
that letter. 











Lahor 


and 
the Law 


Hasty legal action may 
quiet public opinion, but it 


does not necessarily solve 


labor problems 


HE labor front is once again in a 

state of crisis. Strikes are becoming 
more frequent and more difficult, For 
this there is a variety of causes. The 
letdown after victory in Europe, the 
cumulative weariness and tension built 
up over five years of all-out production, 
the haunting specter of insecurity aris- 
ing from reconversion uncertainties—all 
these have made labor restless and dis- 
satisfied. 

There are added factors as well. In 
some cases, it appears that legitimate 
grievances have not been settled. In 
part, this is a manifestation of a last- 
ditch stand against unionism on the 
part of a few firms. It is also the re- 
flection of a limited breakdown in the 
machinery of government-labor rela- 
tions. Again, it is possible that the new 
Communist Party Line may add to the 
difficulties. The return to a revolution- 
ary program seems to indicate Commu- 
nist support of strikes, at least in recon- 
verted industries. 

Under these conditions, it is inevit- 
able that the cry for legal regulation of 
strikes should again arise. Probably this 
will take the form of support for the 
Ball-Burton-Hatch Federal Industrial 
Relations Act. As a countermeasure, it 
it likely that Secretary Schwellenbach 
will reorganize the Labor Department. 
One thing appears certain: hasty action 
may quiet public opinion, but it does 
not necessarily solve problems. The 
“achievements” of the War Labor Dis- 
putes Act (Smith-Connally) are proof 
of this. With this in mind, the present 
article seeks to examine possible im- 
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Senators Burton, Hatch, and Ball sponsor a Federal Industrial Relations Act 


provements by law in the field of labor 
relations. 

As a guiding principle, it is important 
to stress the complexity of labor rela- 
tions. There are no simple, all-inclusive 
solutions, any more than there is a 
simple specific for motor trouble in an 
automobile, Unfortunately, many _at- 
tempts to achieve such solutions can be 
compared to efforts to revive a balky 
motor by hitting it with a sledge ham- 
mer. Actually, there are at least three 
major fields of labor controversy, each 
of which requires separate techniques. 

The first field includes all the prob- 
lems of labor representation. Under the 
Wagner Act, this means the determina- 
tion of the employees’ will in the matter 
of union representation, and the pre- 
vention of unfair labor practices which 
would interfere with labor’s right to or- 
ganize. At present, a single board en- 
forces the entire law. Against the exist- 
ing situation, there are two major 
complaints. It is alleged that the law 
prevents unfair practices against labor, 
but leaves untouched unfair practices 
by labor. Further, it is charged that the 
existing board is at once prosecutor and 
judge in the administration of the law. 

Under the B-B-H Act, the first com- 
plaint is met by a clause defining unfair 
practices by labor. This clause, however, 
is so vague that it could be interpreted 
as a sweeping denial of the right to 
strike because of grievances, however 
legitimate. In view of the earlier portion 
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of the Bill (Sec. 8), this is a fair inter- 
pretation. As regards the second com- 
plaint, little is done in the proposed 
law. The Unfair Labor Practices Tri- 
bunal, to be created by the law, is both 
investigatory and judicial. 

Other Wagner Act changes initiated 
by the B-B-H Act include regulation of 
abuses which might arise from a closed 
shop. This would require a union seek- 
ing a closed shop to have 75 per cent 
of the employees affected as members, 
and 60 per cent in favor of the closed 
shop. There would be control over in- 
discriminate expulsion from such a 
union, Again, the coverage of the 
Wagner Act is whittled down by limita- 
tion to firms employing over twenty 
workers, and by a strict definition of 
interstate commerce. Finally, an inves- 
tigation of union abuses in regard to 
members would be made as a prelude to 
legislation. 

It is difficult to see where the pro- 
posed law offers any substantial im- 
provement in the first major field. 
Comment on denial of the right to 
strike will be offered later. There is no 
real separation of prosecutory and judi- 
cial functions in regard to unfair labor 
practices. While the closed-shop pro- 
visions of the law appear to be fair, 
the narrowing of its application is a 
backward step. 

Hence, there would remain real prob- 
lems in the first major field of labor 
relations. It would be a good thing 
to separate the administrative and the 
quasi-judicial] functions of the N.L.R.B. 
The determining of the apprapriate bar- 
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gaining unit and the citing of a firm 
for unfair labor practices should be 
subject to review by a specially trained 
judicial unit, distinct from the normal 
courts. It may be that abuses by labor 
unions should be curbed by law. If the 
employer is the victim, denial of Wagner 
Act protection may be an adequate 
penalty. Where the union member is 
denied civil rights by union officials, 
he likewise might be given recourse 
to a judicial tribunal. Such remedies, 
however, should spring from carefully 
prepared legislation, based on public 
hearings and adequate consultation of 
all the affected parties. By contrast, the 
law under discussion is a_ privately 
financed, apparently partisan plan. 

The second important field of -labor 
relations involves the making of collec- 
tive bargaining agreements. This could 
be the drawing up of an entirely new 
contract or the modification of an old 
one. In handling such problems, an en- 
tirely new technique is needed. Neither 
the investigatory, prosecutory, nor judi- 
cial methods appropriate for the first 
field would be suitable here. Normally, 
such contracts involve claims or inter- 
ests rather than strict rights. As such, 
they are best made by consent of the 
parties involved. Under existing peace- 
time legislation, where such voluntary 
agreements do not appear to be forth- 
coming and a labor dispute seems im- 
minent, the United States Conciliation 
Service steps in and offers help. The 
function of this service is to mediate 
and persuade, not to reach decisions in 
a judicial manner. 

Under the B-B-H Act, this procedure 
would be supplemented by compulsory 
fact-finding commissions. The law would 
make it a duty of both management and 
labor to make and maintain collective 
bargaining agreements. They are further 
bound to take steps to settle controver- 
sies, and to maintain the status quo 
while such steps are being taken. If 
private efforts to reach an agreement 
break down, a newly created Federal 
Labor Relations Board will dispatch 
conciliators to aid the parties. Should 
conciliation fail, voluntary arbitration 
will be suggested. In the event that this 
proposal is rejected by either party, 
the board (or the President) may ap- 
point a special fact-finding commission 
to render a report within thirty days. 
Furthermore, where a public utility is 
involved, or the supply of an essential 
food, fuel, or service, the finding. of 
the commission can be made a compul- 
arbitration award. 

The sponsors of the law were wise to 
recognize that the making of an agree- 
ment is a distinct problem. Their use 
of the existing conciliation service as a 
first step in government intervention is 
likewise sensible,. Their further pro- 
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cedures, however, are very questionable. 

It is axiomatic that the value of fact- 
finding commissions, if their conclu- 
sions are to be enforced by public 
opinion, is in inverse proportion to 
their number. Where hundreds of such 
commissions were functioning simul- 
taneously, their conclusions would be 
little more than informed opinions, with 
practically no public support to back 
them. They have been useful under the 
Railway Labor Act, precisely because 
they were rarely used. Probably if these 
procedures were extended to essential 
industries and services, as noted above, 
they would still be highly effective. 
This would be the maximum extension 
which would be wise, assuming that the 


* findings are not compulsory. 


The B-B-H provision that such find- 
ings may be compulsory is dangerous. 
It flies in the face of world-wide ex- 
perience with labor courts. Certainly, 
only a frequent and widespread disre- 
gard of vital public interests would 
justify such a limitation of democratic 
rights. It has yet to be shown that in 
times of peace such a crisis exists. 


Hence, it appears that in the second . 


important field of labor relations, the 
proposed law is seriously inadequate. 





> The mind is like the stomach. 

It is not how much you put into it 

that counts, but how much it digests. 
—ALBERT F. NOCK 
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After the proper bargaining unit 
reaches a collective bargaining contract, 
there is the problem of interpreting and 
enforcing this agreement. Under this 
heading, grievances may and do often 
arise. This is the third major field of 
labor relations. Today, in most cases, 
there exists a regular procedure for 
settling a dispute in this category. Nor- 
mally, it is handled on the spot by the 
union steward and the company fore- 
man. If this fails, the union business 
agent or grievance committee meets 
with management’s industrial relations 
representative, Important unsettled mat- 
ters may be referred to two higher 
stages: meetings of national labor and 
management officials, and arbitration. 
If there is no provision for arbitration, 
grievances may lead to a strike. 

For disputes in this category, the 
B-B-H Act makes arbitration compul- 
sory. For their arbitration provisions, 
the sponsors of the law prefer the some- 
what outmoded method of a three (or 
six) man board of arbitration, with the 
impartial member or members appointed 
by the agents of the parties or, should 
they fail to agree, by the board. This 
method is cumbersome, since the im- 
partial member normally makes the de- 
cision anyway. Its only advantage is 
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that it gives each party a representative 
at the decision as well as at the hearing 
stage of a controversy. 

Since most of the matters covered in 
this third field are subject to judicial 
decision, compulsory arbitration may 
well be successful. Actually, more and 
more contracts carry such a clause. The 
effect of the law would be to make 
universal what is already quite common, 
It is even possible that labor would 
agree to this provision, since it affords 
it more than many existing contracts 
grant. The law would subject both the 
contract and discipline to arbitration, 
whereas existing clauses are usually 
limited to disputes under the contract. 

The difference in attitude in regard 
to two types of compulsory arbitration 
may at first sight appear astonishing. It 
must be remembered, however, that 
such a difference is based upon a funda- 
mental diversity in the problems to be 
solved. The interpretation and appli- 
cation of a contract, while requiring the 
services of an expert arbitrator, is es- 
sentially a judicial matter. The making 
of a contract is just as basically a matter 
of agreement and conciliation. Even 
voluntary arbitration in this field is 
rare in peace times. Hence the wide- 
spread use of the fact-finding commis- 
sion and the less frequent compulsory 
enforcement of its awards would con- 
stitute a drastic innovation. 

It seems reasonable to conclude that 
the proposed Federal Industrial Rela- 
tions Act involves dangerous experi- 
mentation, contrary to methods and 
techniques indicated by long experience. 
In spite of incidental good features, the 
basic devices recommended for prevent- 
ing or solving labor disputes are not 
likely to be successful. 

This does not mean that present 
methods of handling these problems are 
perfect. On the contrary, reorganization 
of the Labor Department and co-ordina- 
tion of existing laws are badly needed. 
In the final grouping, we should have 
an Administrative Division, to apply 
existing laws; a Judicial Tribunal, to 
handle such problems as unfair labor 
practices, appeals from findings on ap- 
propriate collective bargaining units, 
cases arising from undemocratic proce- 
dure in unions, arbitration and _ fact- 
finding procedures, and the like; and 
a Mediation Board, which would be 
the present Conciliation Service, prob- 
ably freed from the need of handling 
disputes originating from grievances 
based on contract interpretations. 

These reforms will not solve the labor 
problem overnight. But they can do 
much to eliminate confusion and mis- 
understanding. With the issues clarified, 
public opinion and the good sense of 
the parties should lead to satisfactory 
results in the great majority of cases. 
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Catholic Funeral and Burial Laws 


Recently we have received four inquiries relative to 
various aspects of Church law concerning funerals and 
burial. We shall attempt to satisfy our correspondents by 
discussing the following questions: (1) May Catholics be 
buried in non-Catholic cemeteries? (2) May baptized non- 
Catholics be granted burial in a Catholic cemetery? (3) May 
this privilege be extended to unbaptized non-Catholics? 


1) The general rule is that Catholics are “to be buried in 
a cemetery which has been blessed according to the rites 
given in the approved liturgical books’ (Canon 1205). It 
may be that in certain countries or localities no Catholic 
cemetery is available. In such a case the cemeteries belonging 
to the state or to secular corporations should be blessed if 
those who are usually buried there are for the greater part 
Catholics, or an effort should be made to have a certain part 
set aside for Catholics and then blessed. If neither of these 
procedures can*be carried out, the individual graves should 
be blessed as often as a Catholic is buried. (Canon 1206) 

In most parts of this country there is no lack of Catholic 
cemeteries and hence there should be little difficulty in ful- 
filling the law of the Church regarding burial. Occasionally, 
however, requests are made that a Catholic be buried in a 
non-Catholic cemetery. The reasons for these requests vary 
greatly and there is no need to detail them here. If any ex- 
ception to the general law is to be made, it rests with the 
bishop of the diocese to determine the case. In arriving at his 
decision the bishop will act with discretion and be governed 
by the exigencies of places and persons in order to determine 
whether an exception should be made so as to prevent 
the greater evil for the Church and religion that would arise 
in an individual case from the full application of the law 
on Christian burial. 

2) This situation usually arises because of mixed marriages. 
As is well known the attitude of the non-Catholic spouse in 
such marriages varies greatly both with regard to religion 
in general and toward the Catholic Church in particular. In 
a great many cases the non-Catholic is not a member of any 
Protestant denomination, has been faithful in fulfilling the 
prenuptial agreements, is well disposed toward the Church, 
and may even have publicly expressed a desire, in at least a 
general way, to become a Catholic before death. The request 
for Catholic burial for such a non-Catholic coming from a 
thoroughly Catholic family would naturally be more favor- 
ably heard than if the dispositions of the deceased outlined 
above were lacking. 


Here again it is the bishop who decides the case. The 
granting of the favor of Catholic burial will depend on cir- 
cumstances and it is for the bishop, as head of the diocese, 
to determine what is for the good of religion in his territory. 

3) The unbaptized are deprived by canon law of Christian 
burial by the very fact that they are unbaptized. A relaxation 
of this general prohibition, however, is allowed at times to 
avoid greater evils. In the case of the unbaptized, there can 
be no question of permitting any ceremony that could be 
interpreted as a Christian funeral service. 


Marriage of Negroes and Whites 


I would like to know if the Catholic Church permits 
white Catholics to marry Negroes. Is it well for races to 
inlermarry?—H.M., STERLING, N. J. 


The Catholic Church does not impose any canonical imped- 
iment upon racial intermarriage. At the same time where 
these marriages are prohibited by law, as they are in several 
of our States, the Church bids her priests to respect those 
laws and to do all in their power to dissuade persons from 
entering into such unions. 

The position of the Church in this latter situation is 
motivated by prudence and by a due regard for the future 
welfare of the individuals themselves and above all of their 
children. The attitude of the Church is not based on any 
pseudoscientific theories of racism, but on the very practical 
fact that in particular localities there are social consequences 
involved in interracial marriages which are beyond the con- 
trol of individuals and even of the Church. 


Non-Catholic Books 


With regard to Protestant books concerning our doctrines 
are we, as Catholics who should know the answers to ques- 
tions asked by non-Catholic friends, permitted to read 
them? The purpose of the reading would be to discover 
what others think of our religion and what they criticize. 
—M.R., UNIONTOWN, PA, 


The answer to this question is covered in the law of the 
Church which prohibits to Catholics the reading of certain 
classes of books. Among these general classifications are the 
following: 

1. All books which propound ‘or defend heresy or schism, 
or which of set purpose attack religion or morality, or en- 
deavor to destroy the foundations of religion or morality. 

2. Books which impugn or ridicule Catholic dogma or 
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Catholic worship, the hierachy, the clerical or religious state, 
or which tend to undermine ecclesiastical discipline, or 
which defend errors rejected by the Apostolic See. 

8. All editions of the Bible or parts of it, as well as all 
bibical commentaries, in any language, which do not show 
the approbation of the bishop or some higher ecclesiastical 
authority. F 

These general prohibitions are contained in Canon 1399 
and bind the clergy as well as the laity. This law has been 
made for the common good, and therefore it must be ob- 
served even by those who feel that such books may not be 
harmful to them individually. If anyone thinks he has suffi- 
cient reasons for reading books of this kind he may submit 
these reasons to the proper ecclesiastical authority and re- 
quest permission to read the same. 


Luther and the Church 


4 non-Catholic friend has asked why Luther left the 
Church. This question was asked in good faith and not 
just to start an argument. Will you please publish an 
answer?—E.N., OMAHA, NEB. 


It is impossible to give in a brief space all the factors, 
psychological, moral, theological, historical, and _ political 
which entered into Luther’s break with the Catholic Church. 
We shall, however, attempt to outline the chief causes of the 
rupture. 

One of the great errors of modern popular history is to 
picture Martin Luther as a lone leader inspired by a love 
of pure Christian doctrine taking up the battle against the 
abuses, real and imaginary, that prevailed in the Church 
of the sixteenth century. At first Luther was the leader of 
nothing. He did finally become, not so much the leader, as 
the voice and the symbol of a movement of revolt against 
Church authority. 

\ revolt such as Luther finally preached never comes about 
suddenly, in spite of appearances to the contrary. The pre- 
vailing notion that Luther’s nailing of ninety-five theses to 
a church door was in itself something novel and really 
began the movement which later became known as Protes- 
tantism is historically indefensible. The putting up of such 
theses was a common practice, and merely indicated the 
readiness of the one who did so to enter into debate on the 
questions raised. Almost every one of Luther’s theses on 
indulgences could be defended, or at least argued, without 
involving a denial of Catholic teaching. What would have 
been under normal circumstances an ordinary challenge to 
theological disputation took on special significance because 
it came at a moment of instability. 

One of the causes of this instability was the need of re- 
form in clerical life. There can be no question but that 
ecclesiastical discipline had broken down in many places due 
to the Great Schism of the West and the ravages of the Black 
Death. These abuses, however, were never as widespread as 
claimed by those who wished to make them an excuse for 
breaking with the fundamental doctrine of the Church. 
Reform of abuses could have been effected without a denial 
of the Catholic faith, and all the best Catholics among the 
clergy and the laity were in favor of such a movement. 

The deeper causes of the instability which was present at 
the time of Luther deserve careful attention. There was a 
spirit of naturalism abroad which had been nurtured by 
the revival of the so-called new learning, which revered all 
things pagan and repudiated the restraints of Christian 


morality. German racial feeling was running high, with the — 


consequent loss of the appreciation of the unity of Chris- 
tendom. In German eyes, the Pope began to be looked upon, 


not as the head of the Church, but as- an Italian ‘prince. A - 


very important factor never to be forgotten was that revolt 
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against the Church was encouraged by many princes and 
other civil rulers out of avarice, for they saw in such revolt 
a golden opportunity to loot ecclesiastical property. 

A study of Luther’s personality will also contribute to an 
understanding of his break with the Catholic Church. While 
to a certain degree talented, Luther was essentially an un- 
stable man. He was subject to furious outbursts of temper 
and vituperation. He could brook no opposition, and when 
bested in theological debate he felt only bitterness and 
rage. He suffered periodic fits of depression brought on by 
worry over his inability to overcome concupiscence (which 
he erroneously identified with sex) and to live in the state 
of grace. He’would go from one extreme of laxity to the 
other of violent austerity, In fact, his doctrine of justification 
by faith alone was the result of his personal conviction of 
the impossibility of overcoming concupiscence. Viewing 
Luther solely as a personality and independently of his doc- 
trines, the most charitable interpretation is that he was 
definitely psychopathic. 

Luther’s influence derived from the fact that his violent 
oratory found a ready response in the turbulent spirit of 
the time. He was supported by princes who had no interest 
in religion but were much concerned with using religious 
controversy for their own ends. Whether he sought it or not, 
he found himself raised to the status of a popular hero and 
he liked it. Step by step he went from the denunciation of 
abuses to opposition to the whole Church system. He was 
excommunicated in 1520, and by his refusal to submit cut 
himself off from the Catholic Church. 


Saint Germain 


Recently I took care of a non-Catholic patient who had 
a very beautiful picture of St. Germain which she kept by 
her bed. I have been asked to supply some information 
about the life of this saint. Will you please accommodate 
me?—M.MCM., CINCINNATI, O. 


Germaim is the French form of the name Germanus. St. 
Germanus was born near Autun about the year 496. He 
became a priest and was subsequently chosen as the superior 
of a monastery near his native place. Later he, became Bishop 
of Paris but his elevation to the episcopal dignity did not 
bring any change in the austerity and the simplicity of his 
life. He labored ceaselessly to extirpate the remains of idol- 
atry and to strengthen Christian life and discipline. To this 
end he played a principal part in several councils which were 
called to meet the exigencies of the time. 

The holy bishop died at the age of eighty in the year 576 
and was buried in the chapel of St. Symphorianus attached 
to the church dedicated to the Holy Cross and to St. Vincent. 
In the course of time this church was renamed in his honor 
St. Germain-des-Prés and. became for several generations the 
burial place of the royal family. His feast is observed on the 
anniversary day of his death, May 28. 


Vows 


1) Will you kindly explain the difference in the vows 
taken by secular priests and those joining religious 
orders?—¥.C., NEW YORK. 

2) If a priest has the power to dispense a person from 
the obligations of a.vow taken privately, why cannot he 
also dispense from the vows of matrimony and holy 
orders?—J.0., CHICAGO. 


1) Members of religious orders who are presented by their 
superiors for ordination to the proper bishop are already 
bound by the vows of poverty, chastity, and obedience. All 
‘elerics, whether ‘members of religious orders or not, ‘who re- 
ceive the order of subdeacon are bound by the law of 
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celibacy. The vow of chastity is annexed by the Church to 
the subdiaconate, and since those who receive the order know 
the obligation they, at least implicitly, take the solemn vow. 
Those who enter the secular priesthood do not take the vows 
of poverty and obedience, and therefore are not bound by 
the specific obligations of those vows as stated in canon law. 

What is said here does not refer to the approved practice 
in Oriental rites which allows the ordination of married men. 

2) A public vow is one that is accepted in the name of the 
Church by a legitimate ecclesiastical superior. All other vows 
are private. A vow is classified as reserved if dispensation 
from it can be given only by the Holy See. 

It is not correct, as the inquiry seems to imply, that every 
priest is able “to dispense a person from the obligations of 
a vow taken privately.” There are two private vows which 
are reserved to the Holy See, namely, the vow of perfect and 
perpetual chastity and the vow to enter a religious order in 
which solemn vows are taken, To be so reserved these vows 
must have been made unconditionally and after the com- 
pletion of the eighteenth year of age (Canon 1309). Dispen- 
sation from private vows which are not reserved and when 
dispensation does not injure the rights of a third party may 
be granted: (a) by the Ordinary of a diocese to his subjects, 
(b) by the religious superior (even local) in clerical exempt 
religious communities to his subjects in the religious order 
and to those who habitually live in the religious house, (c) 
by those who have been delegated by the Holy See to dis- 
pense from vows (Canon 1313). This legislation makes it 
evident that jurisdiction in the matter of dispensation from 
private vows is restricted. 

The Sacrament of Matrimony is by nature a contract and 
not a vow. Popular language sometimes refers to the “vows of 
marriage” but this is not in conformity with the strict 
canonical usage of the term ‘“‘vow.” 

Dispensation from the vow of chastity aunexed to the 
subdiaconate, diaconate, and the priesthood can be granted 
by the Pope alone. 


Marriage Cases 


1) According to canon law, if either party excludes an 
essential property of marriage the contract is invalid. Is 
not love an essential property? If so, how can a marriage 
be valid when one of the parties entered into it out of a 
sense of duty and without love for the other? 

2) A non-Catholic marries a Catholic with the proper 
dispensation but at the time of the marriage is of the 
belief that she, being a non-Catholic, is not bound by the 
laws of the Catholic Church and so can get a divorce and 
marry another Catholic if she so wishes at some future 
time. Is such a marriage valid?—a. B., LYNN, MASS. 


1) There is some confusion here on the essential properties 
of marriage. The essential properties of marriage are unity 
and indissolubility. An essential property is one that does 
not enter as a constitutive element into the nature of a thing 
but is necessarily associated with that nature once it is con- 
stituted. The essential nature of marriage is constituted by 
the matrimonial contract by which is given and accepted the 
right to those mutual bodily functions which are naturally 
apt to generate offspring. Associated with and_ necessarily 
following from the very nature of this contract are the essen- 
tial properties of unity, which makes the contract exclusive, 
that is, between one man and one woman, and perpetuity, 
that is, indissolubility while both parties are alive. 

Let us suppose the parties are convinced at the time of 
their marriage that they are in love and are sure their love 
will be undying. This love is not an essential property of the 
marriage but a motive for entering into a particular mar- 
riage. Other motives also may impell individuals to marry. 

The question boils down to this, can there be a valid con- 
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tract of matrimony without love? The answer is, yes. This 
follows from the contractual nature of matrimony. The con- 
tract is constituted by the parties freely giving their consent, 
that is, freely giving and accepting those rights involved in 
the matrimonial contract. The motive for giving the consent 
does not affect the nature of the contract which has from 
its very inception the essential properties of unity and in- 
dissolubility. One or both parties may discover later that they 
acted imprudently but such considerations have no retroac- 
tive effect on the validity of the matrimonial contract. 

If the consent was not freely given, or only simulated, or 
given under unjust coercion, another situation arises but that 
is not pertinent to the present question. 

2) Before taking up the discussion of the case presented 
in this section we want to repeat something we went to some 
length about in the May 1945 issue of THe Sicn (pp. 530-531). 
There we have tried to make it clear to Catholics that the 
unity and indissolubility of marriage are not due to Church 
law. When the Church insists on these essential properties 
of marriage, her law is merely stating the properties of mar- 
riage as instituted by God. To quote: “Indissolubility and 
unity, therefore, are essential qualities of every marriage by 
the law of nature, and by the very definition and nature of 
marriage there can be no valid contract without them.” This 
holds whether the contractants ‘are pagans, Protestants, Jews, 
Catholics, or any particular combination of the same. It will 
save Catholics a great deal of confusion if they will keep 
this truth in mind. 

The woman involved in the mixed marriage is in error 
concerning the indissolubility of all valid marriages. It is an 
error, however, that remains on the speculative or theoretical 
side; it merely accompanies the non-Catholic, as it were, 
at the time of making the matrimonial contract and does 
not become in any way the primary object of the will when 
the free matrimonial consent is given. This kind of error 
is called simple in canonical language and canon 1084 says: 
“A simple error as to the unity, indissolubility, or sacra- 
mental character of marriage, even if it be the cause of the 
contract, does not vitiate the consent.” 

In the present case, the woman intends to form a real con- 
tract of marriage, although she does not believe in its indis- 
solubility. Her prevailing intention is to contract marriage 
and her views on the essential properties of marriage are 
errors in her mind which do not affect the primary object 
of the will and consequently her erroneous views do not 
vitiate the contract. 

If, on the other hand, she should exclude from her matri- 
monial consent those essential properties or any one of them 
and make that exclusion the primary object of her will, this 
would prevail over her intention of marrying and the con- 
sent would be vitiated. Here we no longer have theoretical 
or simple error. There is present a positive act of the will 
by which a condition is placed which makes consent depend 
on something contrary to the nature or essential properties 
of marriage. 

A word of warning is in order. Not everyone will fully 
appreciate the distinctions we have made in the above dis- 
cussion. This will be no evidence of lack of intelligence but 
rather of deficiency in special training in theology and canon 
law. Since the laity do not have this special training it would 
be ill-advised for them to attempt to solve matrimonial prob- 
lems on the basis of imperfect knowledge gleaned from 
answers such as we have given in the present instance. Again 
it is one thing to know general principles and quite another 
to apply them to particular cases. That is why the Church 
has matrimonial courts which alone are competent to hear 
matrimonial cases and give decisions in the same. At the same 
time it would be an excellent thing if more of the laity would 
devote sufficient time and study to the Church's legislation 
on marriage so as to attain a thorough grasp of the funda- 
mentals of the subject. 





ods (lwn Method By ALOYSIUS. McDONOUGH, C.P. 


A WAYS and everywhere, God 
does what is most appropri- 
ate. He does so inevitably, be- 
cause He is perfectly perfect. 
Whatever He provides for us is 
flawlessly reliable. Hence, we are 
secure and can feel serene, even 
though we be in the dark as to 
how and why. But with all our 
shortsightedness, we at times do 
perceive the wisdom of His un- 
earthly plans—of a program eter- 
nally long-range in farsighted- 
ness. This divine fittingness and 
efficiency is thoroughly true of 
the salvation of human souls and 
bodies. Even we can recognize 
herein a plan that only divine 
genius could conceive, that only 
almighty ability could execute, 
und that can be explained solely 
by God’s devotion to us. 

In 1939, by way of World 
Fairs, men displayed their am- 
bitions for the “World of To- 
morrow.” But today’s world is 
more topsy-turvy than ever be- 
fore. Obviously, something fun- 
damental is wrong with the hu- 
man family. From revealed in- 
formation, we learn that we are 
below par. Normally, this earth 
should still be Paradise—without 
need for hospital, or cemetery, 
or penitentiary. Nor should it be a bat- 
tlefield. But dating back to the original 
folly of man and woman, human crea- 
tures have ever since maintained be- 
tween themselves and divine Providence 
in absurd tug-of-war. If any design for 
living is to be foolproof, man cannot 
ifford to disregard the dark pages of 
sacred history as mere fable. Until men 
realize the sinful connection between 
the present and the past, they will never 
enthuse over God’s method for man’s 
rehabilitation. 

Had man been left to himself after 
his repudiation of God, we would to 
this day be doomed to utter failure. Cut 
off from the very Source of all prosper- 
ity, we would be so helpless as to be 
hopeless. From the dust of nothingness, 
God made us; He endowed us with all 
our potentialities for greatness and hap- 
piness. Through our own sinful fault, 
we exchanged those potentialities for 
susceptibilities to failure and misery. 
We have, then, reason for eternal 


thanksgiving that God has deigned to 
save us from ourselves, even at His own 
expense. But that He should so exert 
Himself in our behalf is consistent with 
His initial attitudé in creating us. 

The Almighty is so brimful of good- 
ness that, in His infinite exuberance, He 
brought us -into existence—miniatures 
of Himself—gifted with intellect and 
free will and with a profound capacity 
for joy. Over and above, God graced 
us with an inspiring faith, with a buoy- 
ant hope, and with energizing charity. 
By doing so, He destined us for a super- 
human share in His own Heaven, of 
which Paradise on earth was only a 
small-scale model. Consequently, there 
is no tragedy to compare with man’s 


Tie Cross gives us an 


unearthly basis for optimism. 


But we must study its meaning 
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alienation of himself from God. 

By sinful conduct, man_ re- 

nounces his allegiance to God. 

At the same time, by this abuse 

of mind and heart, he frustrates 

himself. To meet this very emer- 

gency, to avert the tragedy of our 

disinheritance as His adopted 

children, our Father in Heaven 

intervened. We shall need all 

eternity to appreciate His pater- 

nal leniency toward us prodigals. 

To rescue us now and forever, 

He sent His own divine Son in 

Person. The Son of God, by 

making His very own a human 

body and soul, became one of 

us—frail enough to atone for hu- 

man sinfulness, though as divine 

as ever in personal dignity and 

influence. Because of His own 

Self-sufficiency, God would not 

—indeed, could not—so exercise 

His ingenuity, and so wield His 

might, and so exemplify His 

love, were it not that we appeal 

to Him as precious! The more 

we ponder the incarnation of the 

divine Person known as Jesus 

Christ and realize the inhuman 

passion He endured for us, the 

more insight we gain as to this 

implication. The issues at stake 

in our salvation must be super- 

human indeed, and men and women 

must be very dear to God! Since this is 

so, we have an unearthly basis for opti- 

mism, and ample incentive to exert 

ourselves in co-operation with our Cru- 
cified but Risen Saviour. 

In the God-Man we find verified a 
unique blend of strength and frailty— 
of power to accomplish wonders and of 
setisitivity to pain. We imply a great 
deal when we say that the humanity of 
Our Lord was an instrument of divinity 
in the achievement of our salvation. 
Whenever we employ an instrument, 
we choose it insofar as it is suited to 
our purpose; but despite the fitness of 
the instrument, it derives its efficiency 
from the one who uses it. For example, 
a tailor needs a scissors because of its 
peculiar fitness: without such an imple- 
ment, he would be handicapped. But 
the scissors would be inactive unless di- 
rected by the tailor’s hand and by his 
mind. In using the scissors, he momen- 
tarily shares with it his own human effi- 
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ciency. Somewhat in the same way, the 
Son of God utilized His human Body 
and Soul—to teach us, to work miracles, 
to suffer physically and psychologically 
by way of expiation. His sacred Body 
and Soul were so attuned as an instru- 
ment of divine efficiency that it sufficed 
to touch even the hem of His garment! 
“Virtue went out from Him and healed 
all!” The admiration of those who heard 
and saw Him is typified in the sacred 
records: “What manner of man is this, 
for even the winds and the sea obey 
Him!” 

Inasmuch as the Humanity of Christ 
belongs personally to the Son of God, 
His Body and Soul—from the very first 
instant at Bethlehem—were entitled to 
the fullness of well-being. His soul en- 


joyed always the heavenly vision of God: 


This very fact sufficed to render Him 
impervious to suffering, whether of soul 


stead, He suffered extensively and in- 
tensely. It is impossible to sound the 
depths of such unparalleled anguish; 
any composite picture of our minds can 
only suggest its poignancy. Our Lord 
was afflicted physically and psychologi- 
cally, by women and men, by fair- 
weather friends as well as by enemies; 
Gentiles and Jews, the ignorant and the 
learned, made common cause against 
Him: He became the apparently help- 
less Victim of ingratitude, cowardice, 
and hate. And for no other reason than 
this: that “the Lord hath laid on Him 
the iniquity of us all, and the chastise- 
ment of our peace was upon Him.” 
Literally though astoundingly true it is 
that “God so loved the world that He 
gave His only-begotten Son, that those 
who believe in Him may not perish but 
may have life everlasting!” 

No crucifix can image thoroughly the 


EMMANUEL 
By Sister Shes Dalores, C. < P| 


What had been always there I could not find, 
For I was trusting vision to the light 

Of stars, and moon, and glimmerings earth-bright, 
To compass needles northernly inclined. 

I sought the dawning point, but I was blind 

To what already stood revealed to sight. 
Searching is needless now. A darker night 

Than this, centuries ago was left behind. 

Well might my own heart speak reproach to me. 
Why should I be so earnestly intent 

Upon discovering what is plain to see? 

Is not Emmanuel our Orient? 

We have no need of stars to place this Sun— 
God with us always, timeless, holy One. 


or body. Only because He willed to per- 
mit it for the sake of our redemption, 
Our Lord’s unearthly serenity was tem- 
porarily diminished—somewhat in- the 
way that light would be dimmed by a 
theostat. Thus the God-Man exposed 
Himself to the manifold suffering of 
His passion unto death—cruel bodily 
pain and affliction of mind and heart. 

The voluntary endurance of pain is a 
most eloquent indication of one’s atti- 
tude. We.do not exert ourselves, or suf- 
fer, unless it be conducive to something 
we prize. The more we suffer in order 
to attain an objective, the more we in- 
tensify our determination and manifest 
it to all concerned. Hence, the truth 
and pertinence of Our Lord’s boast is 
obvious: “Greater love than this no man 
hath, that a man lay down his life for 
his friends!”” In our behalf and in our 


total torment sustained by the Man of 
Sorrows. In the Sacred Body and Soul 
of Christ, we find God’s masterpiece of 
human nature. There never will have 
been a more refined constitution than 
that of the Son of Man. His sensitivity 
to pain and repugnance of suffering 
would’ naturally be in proportion to 
His refinement. No wonder, then, that 
He underwent a perspiration of blood 
at the very prospect of the passion that 
awaited Him! Only too truly did He 
exclaim to all of us who pass by the way: 
“Attend and see if there be any sorrow 
like to My sorrow!” 

To atone for our past, to merit our 
future, the least expiation would have 
sufficed before God, because of the sa- 
credness of Christ’s person. By suffer- 
ing so extensively and intensely, our 
Redeemer emphasized with a divine in- 
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sistence the importance of His teaching 
and exhortation. Even God cannot ap- 
peal to us more convincingly or per- 
suasively. Upon the pulpit of the cross, 
divine eloquence attained its climax. 
Because of the sacred value of His 
meditation, our divine Saviour won 
our forgiveness, atoned for the sacrilege 
called sin, and merited our reinstatement 
as children of God. Consequently, from 
the sacrifice of Crucifixion Friday, we 
derive all the unearthly benefits and op- 
portunities now available to us through 
the Mass and the sacraments. 

However, despite the efficacy of Our 
Lord’s_ priestly sacrifice, the benefit 
thereof is not imparted to us automati- 
cally. The Man of Sorrows respects our 
intelligence and our freedom. Endowed 
as we are with responsibility, we set our 
hearts only upon those things which 
our minds appraise as worthwhile. For 
that very reason, our divine Saviour ap- 
pealed for three years to our minds. 
Under miraculous endorsement, He edu- 
cated us for the commencement day of 
eternal life. Then later He appealed to 
our hearts, during three dreadful hours 
upon the cross and three days in the 
tomb of death. Hence, with each indi- 
vidual soul Jesus Christ is still on trial! 
We can acknowledge or disown Him. 
We can co-operate with the Crucified 
or spurn Him. As the Saviour of this 
world He is divinely successful, but 
from now till doomsday His passion 
unto death will redound profitably unto 
eternal salvation only to those who 
“follow His steps.” 


O-OPERATION with the God-Man 

depends to a great extent upon the 
quality of our knowledge. Any Christian 
knows of Him and of His costly inter- 
vention in our behalf. But not every fol- 
lower of Christ can boast of a realized 
knowledge. We are graced with the same 
faith in the Crucified that the Saints en- 
joy. But their faith is so vivid as to be 
influential, and the result is heroic love 
for Him. We, too, owe it to the God-Man 
and to ourselves to devote time and 
earnest thought to His method for our 
salvation. Knowledge is sterile unless it 
be fertilized by meditation. The fruit- 
age of meditation is realization, insight, 
inspiration. By way of the Scriptures, 
divine Providence has bequeathed us a 
library of unearthly wisdom. In the New 
Testament especially, we have within 
reach an impressive reminder of all 
that pertains to our rescue by the Man 
of Sorrows. Whether we be young or 
old according to human calendars, we 
should ponder the history of His life, 
His passion unto death, and His resur- 
rection, for “there is no other name 
under heaven given to men by which 
we must be saved,” and no method other 
than that of the Crucified. 












F MY father and what a man was, might-have-been, is, 
‘Sec I tell. Of my father I must tell you and of the way 
it has always been with men who are strong and men who 
ire weak; strong with the strength of natural gifts, weak with 
he acquired weakness of the wild and glittering world. 

And no matter where you came into the life of my father 
you would hear him singing, and you would know that such 

the way he always was whether in blackness or in gold, 

singer. 

Che snows are deep in Boston when it is February and you 
can be longing vainly for the sun. If you are a child this 
deep-set longing has not wrested you away from the tradi- 
tional, gleeful prose of winter; for there is you who are 

yndrously little, and there is the snow in which you wander 

ppily day after sullen day. : 

[he bigger boys are coasting, but you whom they call 

are too small. You stand in the great, crusted drifts 
peckled white that bury cobbled gutters deep beneath 
and you watch the big guys clatter gaily onto their 
ided bellies and glide swiftly, straightly down the icy 
ddle of the city street. 

[hey run in packs and then the clatter of steel against ice 

eard in seemingly endless succession as icily they whisk 

the shimmering February way. 

You a small boy have a larger brother named Tim in that 
pack who keeps up a shrilly insistence which says that you 

r leap astride his small but stout young shoulders as he 

coldly, blurringly by you. And he keeps on yelling for 

to make this suicidal leap: 

1 little scared weasel, you... . 
But you cannot, you are too little, and you always run 

him as if to try, but knowing you never can. 

y rocket up to the corner and lie on their sleds, build- 

p breath a while for the ensuing run and meteoric flight 
k past where you are and down to the other corner. Back 

forth they perform their wild and wintry flight; the 

ig, the yells, the cadential, augmenting thwack of sled 
igainst the ice. Then you run through the borderland 
as your brother and his lusty viking cohorts go piping 

urring by you. Again you hear the sarcastic halloo: 

red little weasel... .” 

But this time they are not coming back. You are ready for 
eturn, but they are not coming. They have dragged 
leds up on the sidewalk and they are looking at some- 

Chey are gathered around a picket fence where there is 
yne who is interesting to look at and maybe there are 
things to hear also. It must be a new kind of game, you think. 

You flounder out of the mixed and mangled banks of both 

oted and virginal snow onto the shoveled sidewalk. You 
walk down to the corner where this new game is. 

Your older brother is sitting on his sled well back from 
the edge of a lot of hooting and cackling young city louts. 


By Pvt. Joe Dever 






They are doing a traditional thing 
which boys their age in all the great 
cities of human history have done be- 
fore them. In Athens, Rome, Constan- 
tinople, St. Petersburg, Paris, London, 
and Madrid, young and strident raga- 
muffins have done it hundreds of years 
before them. They are hooting and 
hollering at a drunkard who is leaning 
on a fence and singing. It has all been 
done before. 

“Old-drunken-Mister-Creedin,” | they 
chorus rakingly. 

But your brother Tim is little enough 
to cry there, sitting on his sled, and 
you are too little to cry. Wonder is 
yours instead of tears; wonder, tender, 
trustful as your mother’s angel breast. 

Only do you hear the song about the 
pale moon that was rising above the 
green mountain. It is the song about 
Mary who was lovely and fair as the 
rose of the summer. Only do you know 
that it is Pa. 

He sings melodiously a long time amid the mocking howls 
and hoots of laughter and derision heaped upon him by the 
city urchins. On, on he sings in courteous compliance with 
all their offal-heaping requests for more and still more. On 
and on he sings until the very folk-flower loveliness of his 
sweet:tenor song awes dumb their buffoonery as one by one, 
wearying of their hollow cacklings, they trickle back to their 
sleds and plod soggily away on the hem of a gray and sullen 
February afternoon. 

Then there is left “Old-drunken-Mister-Creedin,” two small 
boys, and one sled. The boy named Tim is sitting on his 
sled with the tug-rope in his hands and weeping profoundly, 
far beyond his years; he is weeping out of deep shame and 
deep love for his father who continues singing with weird, 
birdlike virtuosity to all the listening world of dullard Feb- 
ruary afternoon; and he is singing in particular to one wee 
listener named Jamey who confronts the singer softly with 
the big, lost, blue eyes of childhood and who utters trustingly: 

“Pal” 


No matter where you came into his 
life you would hear him singing, and 


always it was the same song about the 


Irish rose burning ever in his heart 
















































































trated by JACK W. BACHELER 


And winter melted into spring, spring flowered warmly, 
fragrantly into summer, and still there was your father’s 
singing day by day. 

You had another big brother named Willie-John. You and 
Tim were close together but Willie-John was really one of 
the big guys. He worked in one of the Countrywide Chain 
Stores by day and he hung around on the corner during the 
evening and on Sunday afternoons. He wore new clothes on 
Sunday afternoons with the big guys up the corner. You 
always went up there with Tim on your way to the Sunday 
afternoon movie and Willie-John always gave each of you a 
nickel for candy. 

“Here’s my teeny brother Jamey,” he would say. “He's 
going to be a bishop some day,” he’d continue, seizing you 
violently under the armpits and throwing you up toward the 
overhanging street lamp. All the big guys would laugh a lot 
when he caught you. Sometimes you almost began crying 
when he did this, but you knew there was a nickel coming 
for candy and you held tightly onto your tears. 

There was the Portuguese Civic Club down at the end of 
the street. Every Sunday afternoon and evening during the 
summer the Portuguese had a parade. 

They were dark and sultry summer people, yet they were 
not dark and sultry in their ways. They laughed and danced 
and sang up and down the streets of the city. 

The city fathers, however, did not allow ‘people to sell 


> 


They are hooting and hollering at a drunke 
ard who is leaning on the fence and singing | 


whiskey, wine, and beer or drink such magic liquids in public 
during those days. The policemen who worked for the city 
fathers put you in the Paddy Wagon and clanged you shame- 
fully away to the cooler if you were drunk and could not 
stay out of their way. 

Only the Portuguese did not mind the laws of the city 
concerning drinking; only singers, laughers, and dancers did 
not mind, but drank their whiskey, wine, and beer when and 
wherever it could be had. Always it has been this way. 

One day a week in the time of summer they were like my 
father: singers, laughers, dancers. Too often, though, he was 
that way, born to be singing, laughing, dancing even when 
the dark and sultry children of summer were reticent and 
sober in the morning. 

On Sundays my father would be with them, making jokes 
and singing, dipping deeply into the vats of wine, the kegs 
of ale, singing his lilting, lovely Celtic lay into their strangely 
receptive ears. 

“Oh no, ’twas the truth in her eyes ever 
dawning, 
That made me love Mar-ee, the Rose of Tra- 
ee 

“Now ’ats-uh fine,” a droll, compassionate Portuguese 
named Manuel Cordeiro would tell him, “’ats-uh fine, Mist’ 
Creedin, now ee-va-para-gazuh, go home to your fine-uh 
fameel’,” he would remonstrate gently. 
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They spell it difterently in their own 
language, but that is the way “go home, 
always sounded to you: “ee-va- 
para-gazuh” ; a weirdly wonderful phrase 
from the land where it is always sum- 
mer and where it is not strange to sing, 
laugh, and dance in the streets. 

Then, with a clanging rush and pre- 
cipitous squealing of brakes, would 
come two Paddy Wagons and a score 
of members of the local Liquor Squad 
in open; high-bodied touring cars. 

The mellow, well-intentioned, but 
new-world-confused Portuguese debated 
1 very great deal with their hands and 
bombastic Portuguese rhetoric, 
yet the cops shoved everybody into the 
wagons nevertheless. 

\ flatfoot named Mike O’Hara had a 
firm grip upon the huniply slackness of 
clothing around my father’s- left 
shoulder. Mike was a young policeman, 
new to the force; he was tall, oaken, 
dark, and had a flash in his eyes and a 
set of jaw which told you strongly he 
wanted to make good. 

“Come along now,” he said to my 
father crisply. His old, flat-footed ser- 


now,” 


thei 


geant was watching him, and he made it ° 


look as if he had been slapping drunk- 
irds into the hoosegow for many ‘years. 

So the handsome young harp with the 
silver plate on his blue-serge chest put 
the drunken old harp into the wagon, 
deep among the gesticulating and woe- 
fully misunderstood Portuguese-Ameri- 
cans, where he immediately began to 

ng again his never-wearied song: 
Che cool shades of evening their 
mantle were spreading, 

And Mary, all smiling, was listening 

to me, 

The moon through the valley her 

pale rays was shedding, 

When -I won the heart of the rose 

of Tra-lee!” 

\ crowd always gathers at such a time 
1s that. The women come out of their 
kitchens to their window sills, the men 

t down their pipes and newspapers to 
ce what it is all about late on a drowsy 
summer afternoon. 

Che big guys up the corner heard the 

mmotion and saw the wagons parked 

n front of the Portuguese Civic Club. 
They came down to get a better look 
ind Willie-John was with them. 

sig Mike O’Hara had hold of the 
hiny brass handrails at the rear en- 

ince to the wagon. Standing on the 
tep they attach to the back of the 

gon, he was using his great brass- 
esplendent bulk of bedy as a closed 
door to the heavily laden Paddy. 

They were waiting for the sergeant 
o finish investigating inside the club 
and then they'd ricochet the bell all 
through the streets until they arrived 
t Station No. 2. 


Hey, Willie-John,” Mike O’Hara 


I always liked him to come 
in on Saturday nights. He 
is our pedlar, ani he _ is 
old and wears baggy overalls 


yelled at my big brother, “how’s Noreen?” 

Noreen is my sister and she is the 
kind of beautiful, blackeyed colleen 
about whom the Irish poets have been 
disturbed for many a century. Mike 
used to play basketball with Willie- 
John up at the Municipal Gym. One 
night Noreen went to see Willie-John 
play and Mike met her at the dance 
they always have after the game. 

“She’s fine,” Willie-John quipped, 
“and so are all her new boy friends. 
Where have you been?” he asked Mike, 
solicitously. 

“Every day 1 work at this, Willie- 
John,” Mike said with a generous grin 
which could not quite conceal the small 
and slender needle that insisted at his 
heart. 

“What have you got in there, Mike?” 


my brother asked impishly. “‘Lemme- 
look.” 

Willie-John stuck his head in under 
one of Mike’s bearish arms. “Hey Es- 
posito,” he taunted, “why you no stay 
home on Sunday, eh?” 

Then the singer took up his never- 
ending song about the one who was 
so hauntingly beautiful, the one of 
roses and summer, whom you sensed the 
singer once possessed but never could 
possess again in all his earthly life. - 

“Hey, Mike,” Willie-John said anx- 
iously, as if someone had dashed _ his 
face with a suddenness of April rain, 
“hey, Mike, that’s my father in there.” 

“No, Willie,” Mike gasped, “‘not the 
melancholy old tad? Is he your father? 
Well, look,” he said, with a desperate 
sense of fast-sifting time and his cos- 
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sackish, official position, “I'll go ‘round 
and talk to the driver; try and get him 
out of there before the sergeant comes 
back; but take him straight home,” he 
added firmly. 

Willie-John went in and hauled the 
singer out of the wagon. Also two Por- 
tuguese, Manuel and Esposito, seized 
the logical initiative and quietly walked 
out of the wagon and down the street 
behind the swaying Irishman and _ his 
unswervingly loyal son. 


LOVE my big sister. 

She is very beautiful and her name 
is Noreen. She has hair as black as thorn- 
wood and hazel eyes that are often dark 
eyes. She has red lips and skin that has 
all the flushed-whiteness of a white-red 
rose. She has love and laughter and song. 
In her hands there is both tenderness 
and strength. The tenderness I have 
come to like better than the strength, 
which I have felt only when I have 
been bad. 

My sister is now my mother, because 
my mother died when I was a small baby. 
My sister is my fairy princess too, for 
she is the most beautiful woman in the 
world. 

We live in an old, ramschackle house 
with my brothers and my father. Willie- 
John and my sister work; my father 
works sometimes, too. My sister cleans 
the house, cooks, and looks after all of 
us as well. She works hard washing and 
cooking and working in an office, yet 
she grows more beautiful every day like 
a flower which forces its way up through 
the earth to the sun, to strength and 
beauty which is fair to look upon. 

It is winter again. The windows are 
blinded with shales of fuzzy sleet which 
look like spires and minarets that some- 
one has jumbled all together. It is Sat- 
urday evening after supper. I am sitting 
before the stove in the kitchen with my 
feet up on the oven door and a book 
about our country in my lap. My sister 
is here sewing at the kitchen table and 
everyone else is out. 

I am in the first grade and already 
we have begun to read, to know what 
it says underneath the pictures and on 
the pages where there are no pictures 
but many, many letters which tell you 
things about our country. 

My book is open to a picture which 
shows a black-robed priest in a forest 
carving the word “Jesus” in the bark 
of a tree. I know that word. Noreen told 
me about it once. It means God who is 
like a man. The Sister who teaches first 
grade also told me about this word 
“Jesus.” He was a good man who was 
kind and generous to everyone, and 
proud, evil men killed Him. They spat 
in His face and killed Him because 
He was too good. Why that should be I 
do not know. 


Then I read the word on the bark 
of the tree and said “Jesus” out loud 
in the kitchen. 

“What’s that?” Noreen said, very sur- 
prised. Then she walked over to me and 
saw the picture in the book. 

“Oh,” she said, “you almost got a 
bat behind the ear. Blow that runny 
nose.” 

She took a fresh, white handkerchief 
out of her pocket and wiped my nose. 

“Blow,” she said, “come on now, a 
big blow.” 

I blew hard. 

This way when I had a cold I always 
felt better. I could talk as though I had 
a real tongue once more instead of a 
whiney voice in my nose. I breathed 
now with a pleasing feeling and did not 
have the sniffles for a long time. 

Then Mister Crossin came in. 

I always liked him to come in on 
Saturday nights. He is our pedlar and he 
is old and wears baggy overalls which 
smell with the tangy cleanness of pota- 
toes and with the faint, elusive sweet- 
ness of winy apples. 

We hear him coming on Saturday 
nights when he is a long way off. His 
horse and wagon lumber creakily along 
the street in front of our house. Then 
he comes up the walk, quietly chanting 
in a gruff, monotonous voice: “potatoes, 
cabbage, apples, oranges, green beans.” 
These things he repeats over and over 
again coming up the stairs to our 
kitchen: “potatoes, cabbage, apples, 
oranges, green beans.” Why he keeps 
on singing those words I do not know, 
for my sister always buys those things 
from him anyway. 

Mister Crossin takes the order with a 
pad and pencil. While he is writing 
down the things my Noreen tells him, 
I keep on yelling: “get some oranges, 
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get some apples, get some bananas,” 
over and over again. This way my sister 
always gets two of the three things I 
like best in Mister Crossin’s wagon: 
oranges, apples, bananas. 

Then he tells my sister how she is 
more beautiful every week that he 
comes. Noreen tells him he is what the 
Irish call a “come-all-you,” which is one 
who gets around you with an unending 
flow of pleasant words. Then Mister 
Crossin goes down the stairs chanting 
softly for no reason whatsoever in a 
gruff, monotonous voice: “potatoes, 
cabbage, apples, oranges, green beans.” 

And no sooner has the song of the 
pedlar softened gradually into the black 
oblivion of winter night, no sooner has 
one song of living subsided than there 
comes another. 

I am helping Noreen pile the crammed 
and crackling paper bags of fruit and 
vegetables underneath the pantry when 
there is heard the inescapable weirdness 
and sad-sweetness of my father’s con- 
stant song about the Irish rose who is 
burning, burning, ever in his heart. 

“Always, Noreen,” I ‘said, “he sings 
the same song, why is that?” 

Noreen thought a little bit, then took 
me lavishly in her soft, round arms as 
my father sung his way slowly up the 
kitchen stairs. 

“What was your mother’s name?” she 
asked quickly. 

“Mary,” I answered, just as quick. 

“What is the name of the lady in 
your father’s song?” 

“Mary,” I answered, and felt a sud- 
den, too-soon pang of feeling for my 
father which was the only childlike way 
that I could understand. 

Then my sister kissed me with her 
full red lips and I ran across the kitchen 
to meet my father. 





Strategy 


> Mickey Heath, Milwaukee Brewers’ 
vice-president, recently told of a time 
when he was with the Cincinnati Reds 
and had as a teammate Eppa Jeptha 
Rixey, a southern gentleman with a 
fiery temper. “Cincinnati was playing 
Pittsburgh one day when Eppa was our 
pitcher,” said Heath. “The Pirates were 
behind in about the fourth or fifth in- 
ning, and they decided to ride Rixey 
from the dugout. After they got a run- 
ner on third base, every Pittsburgh 
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player got off the bench, picked up a bat, and started to pound the 
dugout floor while they sang, ‘Marching Through Georgia.’ 

“Rixey was furious. His southern blood boiled. The longer the 
Pirates sang and beat time with their bats, the madder Rixey got. 
Finally, Eppa wound up and threw the ball at the Pittsburgh bench. 
The man on third scored, and the Pirates were back in the ball game.” 

Sam Levy in the Milwaukee Journal 
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Uirphanage 5idelight 

a chair on the backs of three stalwar 
sons of Han. Sergeant Patterson wa 
astride Father Basil’s big black mul, 
which had been picked up at Hua Yuan, 
fifteen miles away. 





American soldiers with the director and orphans of Paotsing Boys’ Town 


U. S. ARMY DAY AT PAOTSING 
[* A short ten years ago Mr. Wong of 

Paotsing had: said to his neighbor, 
Mr. Lee, “I hear some Mei Kueh Ping 
(American soldiers) are coming to our 
insignificant town,” his words would 
have been looked upon as just another 
pipe dream. But not so in the year of 
1944. For in August of that year Mr. 
Wong, Mr. Lee, and all of us were not 
dreaming, but actually preparing for 
some of Uncle Sam’s boys. 

Lieutenant Greenberg of Brooklyn 
and Sergeant Patterson of Ohio were 
scheduled to visit our remote corner 
of the world on a special mission. I was 
requested by the local government offi- 
cials to put up their guests at the 


Mission, as no suitable quarters could 


be found elsewhere. The request was a 
pleasure to fulfill. 

To impress upon our guests how glad 
we were at their coming, the Orphanage 
lads went out in a body to meet them. 
Thinking. it would give the boys from 
“home” a bit of happy surprise, we 
took our old and dilapidated band 
along; that is, if you could call a few 


bugles, clarinets, and drums a band! ~ 


Even “Tiger,” our famous rat-catching 
dog and mascot, was on the welcoming 
committee. 

As the weather was hotter than 
merely hot, we halted a mile from the 
Mission under a large, shady tree. At 
about one-thirty the guests came in 
view. Lieutenant Greenberg was riding 
Chinese Pullman a la mode; that is, in 














The Lieutenant and Sergeant were, to 
put it mildly, a bit surprised at such ap 
unexpected welcome by. our “boy 
town” gang. After alighting and be. 
coming acqtainted, we all marched 
back to the Mission to the strains of 
the lively but somewhat inappropriate 
tune of “Marching Through Georgia, 
which is always a “must” wherever there 
is a juvenile Chinese band. 

The next few days the boys were all 
eyes and ears, learning about their new 
visitors. Sometimes they would gather 
in groups around the soldiers and 
silently look, and look, and look, until 
Sergeant Patterson would break the 
spell by some humorous remark. 

No doubt the highlights during thos 
memorable days for the boys were first 
the portable radio that Lieutenant 
Greenberg set up on my office desk, and 
from which in a moment's time we were 
listening to the latest war news from 
San Francisco. Then there was the 
unforgettable thrill that some of the 
boys experienced when Sergeant Pat- 
terson gave them his rifle to hold and 
examine. Finally, there was the group 
picture, a real souvenir of the occasion, 
which our Paotsing Boys’ Town will 
treasure for years and years to come. 

It was a happy coincidence that the 
day Sergeant Patterson sent us a letter 
with the group picture and a picture 
of the Paotsing chapel enclosed, word 
had come to himself and Lieutenant 
Greenberg that they were to return to 
the good old U.S.A. All here at Our 
Lady’s Orphanage wish them a. safe 
journey and pleasant memories of their 
visit to Paotsing. 





WE GO ON A PICNIC 
A. PICNIC! The magic word in any 
£\child’s vocabulary that spells hap- 
piness supreme. Our orphanage boys 
are no exception to this rule. Wild 
enthusiasm greeted the news that we 
would have a picnic the week before 
school began. The first question was: 
Where shall we go?” Considering the 
severe heat and the inability of the 
little boys to walk a long distance, we 
decided on Sih Lou Tung, five miles 
from Our Lady’s Orphanage. Sih Lou 
Tung means “Cave with the stone 
floor.” It is a natural cave forming the 


upper story of an old Buddhist temple. 

The next momentous decision to 
make was: “What shall we take along 
to eat?” Lacking hot dogs, ham sand- 
wiches, potato salad, angel-food cake, 
candy, and ice cream, we compromised 
on peppers, soy beans, beef, hard green 
pears—and, of course, rice! I was ur- 
gently requested to be sure to buy 
enough peppers. Five pounds was too 
little; eight pounds more like it, but ten 
pounds brought general satisfaction. 
Ten pounds of real peppery peppers 
for a single meal for sixty-five persons 
should prove spicy enough. After- 
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events proved that it was even too much. 

The boys were profuse in promising 
to reward me for the holiday. They 
knew I was partial to eating frog legs 
and I was doubly and triply assured 
that they would catch more frogs than 
I could devour. Their plans for cap- 
turing them were many, wild, and 
amusing. 

After what seemed ages of waiting, 
the happy day finally arrived. Arising 
at dawn, all assisted at Holy Mass and 
then breakfasted. Dressing in a mini- 
mum of clothes, and carrying fishing 
poles and chess boards, the ‘oys were 
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soon cheerily on their way. Some of us 
remained behind to prepare the food, 
chopsticks, and bowls. But as oftentimes 
happens even in the best-planned pic- 
nics, while en route to the cave we 
were caught in a heavy shower. Fortu- 
nately, we found shelter before the rice 
and peppers could swim away. In a 


. little while, however, Old Sol, remem- 


bering it was the orphans’ picnic day, 
chased away the clouds. 

It was almost noon when we reached 
Sih Lou Tung, and by now the boys 
were as hungry as the proverbial wolf. 
| doubt whether turkey and all the 
“fixin’s” could have found as receptive 
stomachs as did those peppers, beans, 
and beef. But alas! when we of an 
older generation “fell to” this picnic 


Orphans «t the temple grounds, 
where the pre-school picnic was held 





spread, tears came quickly to our eyes. 
Not tears of joy or sorrow, but just 
plain, hot, peppery tears. With each 
mouthful of food—for all was pepper- 
spiced—our tears increased. So, lest we 
cry ourselves sick, we preferred, though 
still hungry, to call a halt. 

The remainder of the afternoon was 
spent in swimming and fishing. About 
four o'clock a tired but happy crowd of 
boys trudged homeward for their sup- 
per. No one broached the subject of 
“frogs,” and later they were hard put 
for excuses when I reminded them of 
their previous promises. The only satis- 
fying conclusion that I came to was that 
the lads could not keep their word 
because the frogs, also, that day had 
gone on a picnic. 
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THEIR GREAT DAY 


OR several weeks after school classes 
Pee over, little Kilian Liu, Quentin 
Chang, and four of their buddies 
trooped into my office for first Con- 
fession and Communion instructions. 
They invariably came in with a rush 
like a wild March wind. Making good 
use of the special permission to make 
themselves at home, they spread them- 
selves all over the place; at times crawl- 
ing under my desk, at others climbing 
up on the makeshift lounge, or rocking 
happily on the “rocky” rocking chairs. 

Their enthusiasm for studying Cate- 
chism was increased to fever heat by 
the promise of a pear for the one with 
the best recitation. Marks were so 
excellent that it finally ended up with 
us dividing the coveted pear into halves 
and then having to add other pears 
and dividing them also. But some days, 
even without the pears, the little fel- 
lows studied with great vim and vigor. 

After weeks of class they were ready 
for their Great Day. On the evening 
before, they made their first Confession. 
For them it was a serious work and they 
gave it their serious attention. Next 
morning, dressed in their neat gray 


uniforms, they sat in the chapel’s first 
pew awaiting their Lord’s coming. 

At the Communion of the Mass they 
filed reverently, like good little soldiers, 
to the foot of the altar. I’m sure the 


Lord of Hosts who was once a little boy 
Himself entered the tabernacles of their 
small and innocent hearts with a special 
eagerness and love. A holiday from 


school topped off this greatest of days. 








OFF TO WAR WE GO 

TRANGELY enough, with the pass- 

ing of time some proverbs cease to 
be proverbs. This is true of a former 
age-old Chinese saying: “Hao Tieh puh 
ta ting; Hao ren puh tang ping.” “Good 
iron is not made into nails; good men 
don’t become soldiers.” 

At the present time many of China's 
finest youths are enrolling themselves 
under their country’s standard. Here 
at Our Lady’s Orphanage we had a 
special supper to honor a few of the 
boys who were volunteering for the 
new and modern army. In all, five of 
our Orphanage lads are now under- 
going military instruction. We feel a 
bit proud that out ‘of our small group 


such 1 good percentage should have 
voluntarily chosen the self-sacrificing 
life of a soldier. Thus the tradition of 
the Church continues—Catholic youth, 
in China, as in all parts of the world— 
supplies its full quota to the nation’s 
defense. 
* * + 

With the departure of our soldier 
boys I awakened to the fact that many 
of our former Orphanage lads are grow- 
ing into manhood and taking their 
places in China’s workaday world. Five 
are graduate cloth weavers; four are 
barbers; one is a bricklayer; three are 
carpenters; three are tailors, and four 
are shoemakers. One is in the minor 
seminary preparing for the priesthood, 
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while several high school graduates are 
teaching in the primary schools. 

It is, of course, only a small begin- 
ning; but, remembering that Our Lady’s 
Orphanage was practically instituted 
and continued during the severe han- 
dicap of wartime, the results are en- 
couraging. A great deal of the credit 
for the institution’s success is owed to 
readers of THE Sicn. Because of your 
thoughtful and kindly contributions we 
have been able to weather many finan- 
cial storms. Your charity has greatly 
helped us to keep to our course of 
producing good Christian and Chinese 
citizens. Our heartfelt prayers and 
thanks to you, and may we hope for 
your .continued support. 
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Men and Moustaches hopes, and the new sequence begins with the day before on it 
the day before the day before the day you do no work; and 
>» IN AN ARTICLE in “Strand,” Beverley Baxter, M.P., points so to Sunday again. Our own pagan deities, whom we com- 
out that the moustache is as revealing as a signpost in in- memorate even on Sunday itself, make the task of the 
dicating the character and social position of the man. The Lord’s Day Observance Society more up-hill than it would > TH 
following excerpts are taken from the article as reprinted be if we knew more Croat. folk. I 
in “This Month”: Trivit 
Baseball Bonuses 
It was Charlemagne who started the idea that gentle- Old 
men should grow moustaches and peasants, beards. Per- > Cuartes P. Warp, writing in the Detroit “Free Press,” rough 
haps it was the only way one could distinguish between tells of a pleasant custom carried out for a time by the owner juice 
them. Peter the Great went further: the Russians grew of a ball club: “You 
such heavy beards that no one could see what they were more 
thinking. So Peter taxed beards while exempting mous- When Walter O. Briggs was new as owner of the Detroit Phem 
taches:.. = . Tigers, he had a pleasant little practice. When one of his hired “Nov 
\nthony Eden has a suave moustache which befits a men turned in a good pitching performance, hit, or home ward 
man whose youth is his oldest tradition. Eden comes from run, or did something else that was outstanding, the Tiger the | 
1 hot-tempered family, and is naturally inclined to meet owner would call him into his office. Then he would pre- sailor 
taunt with brisk retort. But, as Leader of the House of sent him with an order for a $125 suit of clothes. She’s 
Commons, he knows that he must hold his fire until all For some years the Tigers were the Beau Brummels of he c 
his guns are concentrated. the American League. The club was ears deep in stars. own 
So, instead of opening fire, he strokes his moustache, They had Hank Greenberg, Schoolboy Rowe, Mickey mad 
pats it, strokes it again, first one side, then the other. It Cochrane, Charley Gehringer, Goose Goslin, and Tommy neve 
has a soothing effect on him, just as knitting has on Bridges, to name only a few. When one of those guys passed side 
women. ... a member of a less fortunate club, the latter would take plait 
\braham Lincoln started his public life clean-shaven, but a quick glance at the ritzy raiment and sigh. T 
as the years went on he. visualized himself as the father of It would have been all right if the boys had stopped at Bog: 
his people, and who could now imagine Old Abe without sighing. But some of them openly expressed a yearning to be outt 
his beard and moustache? with the Detroit club where they could earn their clothing as bacl 
Lord Kitchener had, a moustache which struck terror well as their food and lodging. That aroused the ‘other win 
into the hearts of the enemy and made his own people club owners. The result was that Briggs was requested to stun 
gaze on him with awe. I can remember the feeling of con- cease tempting players of other clubs with his tailor-made Tow 
fidence that came to me, even as a small boy, when I saw bonuses. glas 
by the newspapers that Kitchener’s moustache was going to « 
out to fight the Boers. There’s Many a Slip... A 
Yet it was left to Thomas Dewey of the United: States ti = of | 
to raise that adornment of the upper lip to its greatest > EVEN suCcH successful stage magicians as Houdini, Thurs- I 
importance. During the terrific electioneering battle with ‘on, and others in their class have had their embarrassing I 
the late Franklin D. Roosevelt, Dewey was know as The moments when unforeseen mishaps occur. Dan Navarro tells , 
Moustache. Could Scipio Africanus, the first Roman to the following on the masterful Thurston in “True Magazine”: ah 
shave every day, have foreseen that a moustache (accord- na oe ; ; eve 
ing to Dewey’s opponents) would run for President of the One of the highlights of the evening was a gory bit called the 
United States in the twentieth century? Alive Again. The idea was that two chickens and two ducks col 
were apparently decapitated in full view of the audience. gle 
The Day of Rest The bodies were tossed into a small container hanging from da 
the ceiling. Thurston fired a shot, the cabinet sprang open, ad 
» Douctas Wooprurr, who has just returned to England and the resurrected fowl jumped to the stage and scrambled 
after an extended visit to the continent, gives the follow- into the wings. 
ing interesting sidelight in the “Tablet”: Of course, Thurston didn’t actually cut off the heads, 
though the audience thought he did. He worked his illu- > 
[ have never tried to acquire even a smattering of Croat, sion this way: the chickens’ and ducks’ heads had first been p 
but the little I do know makes it sound a very human bent sideways by use of a special wire frame so that they ¢ 
speech, for the days of the weeks are quite simple. Sun- were concealed from the spectators. (The twisting of the 
day is the day on which you do no work; Monday, the day necks, incidentally, resulted in no injury to the birds, and h 
after the day on which you do no work; and Tuesday and was demonstrated, to the satisfaction of the society concerned ® 
Wednesday are similarly commemorated as being at second with such matters, to be painless.) Then a cleverly constructed d 
and third remove from the magic day. The great swing-over false head was placed where the genuine article shouid be. 7 


comes on Thursday, when memories can be exchanged for 








This imitation received the decapitating blow. 


September, 1945 


When the “headless” fowl were tossed into the cabinet, 
a hidden Assistant merely fastened on another set of false 
heads and the illusion was complete. There was no time 
to unhook the wires holding their concealed heads, there- 
fore the second set was necessary. 

One night the unseen assistant who was responsible for 
the success of the illusion somehow got things crossed up. 
The poultry came back to life, all right, but the chickens 
had duck heads, and the ducks were loudly quacking through 
chicken beaks. 

The laughter from the startled audience was so loud that 
Thurston decided the mixup was a natural. From that night 
on it was part of the act. 


The Old Order Changeth 


p> THE WAR HAS BROUGHT the outside world to our mountain 
folk. In the “American Mercury,” Jean Thomas writes of the 
Trivitts of Kentucky and some changes in their mode of life: 


Old Uncle Bogg Trivitt tilted his hickory chair against the 
rough log wall of his cabin and let fly a stream of tobacco 
juice into a clump of blackberry bushes beside the stoop. 
“Young folks has a heap of new-fangled notions,” he spoke 
more to himself than to me, seated on the step rock, or to 
Phemie, his wife, on a low stool beside him peeling potatoes. 
“Now take that thar glass window!” He jerked a thumb to- 
ward the new window of his dhce windowless abode high in 
the Kentucky mountains. “It’s our Jasper’s doin’s. He's a 
sailor boy. And the lace curtain is our Marthie Ann’s notion. 
She’s j’ined up with them wimmin in white shrouds.” Slowly 
he crossed one bony knee over the. other. “I’m bound to 
own a glass window does let in light. But me and Phemie 
made on a right smart spell without it. Though our boy 
never let up till he got it thar. Had to bust a hole in this 
side wall big enough to throw a heifer through,” he com- 
plained. 

There was a long moment of silence before Old Uncle 
Bogg continued, “Young folks has got a heap o’ curious idees 
outten this war, and some good ‘uns, I reckon. Jasper sent 
back his first governmint pay and give orders. ‘Put a glass 
window in main house, Pa.!’ he writ, ‘so’s Ma don’t have to 
stumble around like a blind dog in a meat-house.’”’ A fur- 
rowed line marked Old Bogg’s brow. “We no sooner got the 
glass window sot in, till Marthie Ann sent the fancy curtain 
to cover over it!” He shook his head in perplexity. . . . 

Again the old man took up the story. “We got all sorts 
of pretty pic’ters on the floor,” he glowed with pride. 

I was puzzled until he urged me to look inside. 

Proudly he pointed to the new Congoleum rug. .. . 
“And look yonder!” he pointed to a gold-framed mirror. 
Git a lookin’ glass,’ our girl give orders to her Ma, ‘like you 
ever craved in the mail order catalogue. And hang it over 
the bureau indoors!’” Old Uncle Bogg shook his head in 
confusion. All his life he had shaved by a cracked looking- 
glass in the comb case that hung outside on the stoop. “We 
darsen-contrary Marthie Ann’s orders, so thar it is!” he 
added with resignation. 


Flogging 


D> THERE WAS A TIME when sailors received rather severe 
punishment for offenses, according to Edwin L. Sabin, writ- 
ing in the “Nautical Gazette”: 


On shipboard they used to strip a man’s shirt off, face 
him about, trice his wrists above his head to the shrouds, 
and flog him with the cat or a bight of rope. In the Navy 
there was quite a ceremony, with the crew assembled at the 
mainmast, the marines also formed in the waist, the officers 
ranged on the quarterdeck, the captain announcing the pun- 
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ishment orders, a ‘ship's surgeon attending, and a petty 
officer, sometimes a corporal of marines, counting off the 
strokes laid on by the bos’n.... 

The punishment returns for 1848 made an octavo volume 
of 341 pages of print. The flogging items are curious. 

Twelve lashes for stealing the wig of Major Ringgold 
of the Marines. Twelve for the cook for serving bad cook- 
ing to the captain’s cabin; 12 for smoking in a top; 12 to 
a cabinboy for “dirty and unwashed clothes”; 12 for spit- 
ting on paintwork; 12 for skylarking on quarterdeck; 10 
for same on gundeck; 6 for “throwing spittoon top over- 
board;” 12 for smoking pipe aft; 9 for “naked on spar- 
deck;” 12 for insolence to boatswain; 12 for asleep on 
post; 9 for “tearing a man’s frock;” 12 for rolling shot 
about decks; 6 for “noise at quarters”; 12 for “making 
noise!”; 8 for “hanging clothes in rigging.” 


Batteries that Behave 


> In “Your Lire Tomorrow,” popular feature of “Col- 
lier’s,’ David O. Woodbury promises that postwar batteries 
will last as long as the car in which they are installed: 


You won’t be turning in your old storage battery every 
two years after the war, nor will you get stuck some wintry 
morning because there is no juice to make the starter go. 
Synthetic rubber has come to the aid of the battery maker 
in a new application that multiplies the life of an average 
battery five times. 

Storage batteries usually quit because the thin wooden 
strips that separate the lead plates finally rot and go to 
pieces. When the war began giving batteries unheard-of pun-- 
ishment, wooden separators were no longer good enough. 
Chemists began working on a synthetic rubber that would 
do all that wood could do and’ more besides. They even- 
tually produced it: an acidproof material with millions of 
microscopic cells in it, that would absorb and hold the 
chemical solution and still last indefinitely..This new feature 
was even more important than its long life. Batteries could 
be shipped across the world perfectly dry, fully charged, and 
ready for service the minute acid was added at the other end. 

Your future battery will be of this type—lasting as long 
as your car, free from the danger of being ruined if you 
should let it run dry. 

The garageman’s problem will be equally simple. He will 
keep his new batteries on the shelf and the acid in glass 
bottles. Ten minutes, and he can have a new battery in- 
stalled and ready to go. 


“VY For Victory” 


> ONE oF our subscribers submits the following account of 
the origin of the “V for Victory” slogan: 


“V for Victory” is a slogan known not merely nationally 
but universally, yet reference is never made to the name of 
the man to whom its origin can be accredited, This man, 
strange as it may seem, was St. Vincent Ferrer, a Dominican 
friar of the fourteenth century. He used the slogan repeat- 
edly in his sermons throughout the countrysides of Spain, 
Italy, and France. It is told that he took a crucifix, held it 
before the eyes of the people, and traced a straight line from 
the wound in Christ’s right hand down to His right foot, 
over to the left foot and up again to the wound in the left 
hand of Christ, thus forming a perfect V. It was only through 
the wounds of Christ, Vincent preached, that man could at- 
tain sanctification upon earth and eternal salvation 
in heaven. Always did he leave his peasant flock with the 
slogan, “V for Victory” impressed firmly upon their hearts, 
not a temporal victory, as we now apply the slogan, but to 
a spiritual victory over sin. 





‘in tragedy of Poland is that it 
trusted the Western Powers, fought for 


By WILLIAM HENRY 
CHAMBERLIN 


Colors of a Polish regiment that fought bravely against the Nazis in the invasi 


r HE formation, almost literally at 
| = point of the pistol, of the sadly 
misnamed Polish “government of na- 
tional unity” marked a new phase in 
the tragedy of the Polish people. The 

cognition of this government by the 
United States and Great Britain early 
in July signalized a new low point in 
the appeasement of Stalin by the demo- 
cratic -Western powers. 

What is most significant about the 
ew Polish regime (which is really the 
iid Communist-dominated Lublin Com- 
mittee, with the addition of a few names 
of democratic Poles who have been kept 
ut of positions of decisive authority) 
s its almost unanimous repudiation by 
Poles and people of Polish extraction 
who are ‘able to express a free judg- 
nent. This repudiation is all the more 
mpressive because the supposedly all- 
powerful “Big Three” have granted 
recognition to a government in which 
the leading figure is still Boleslav Bierut, 
Polish Red Quisling and veteran agent 
f the Communist International. 

But the overwhelming majority of 
Polish-Americans, through their repre- 
sentative organizations, have expressed 
he strongest condemnation of the meth- 
ods by which this government was 
foisted upon the helpless people of 
Poland. The Polish soldiers, sailors, and 
airmen who have been fighting for the 


The Polish Tragedy 
Continues 


them—and was betrayed by them 


\ 

United Nations in Africa and Italy, in 
France and Germany certainly feel a 
nostalgic yearning for their native land. 
They have no desire to live as exiles, 
to be mercenary soldiers in foreign arm- 
ies. Yet in their great majority they 
reject the idea of a return to Poland 
that would most probably mean de- 
portation to forced labor in Soviet con- 
centration camps. This same attitude is 
reported among the majority of Poles 
who were brought to Germany as war 
prisoners or laborers. 

I have before me a letter from a 
Polish Jewish Socialist who found asy- 
lum in this country. His sister was 
rescued from a German concentration 
camp by the American Army. Now she 
lives in fear of being sent back from 
one type of horror to another. In the 
words of my correspondent: 

“My mother and sister knew both 
kinds of hell, as they had fled from a 
slave transport train to Siberia after 
they had been rounded up by the 
NKVD. (Soviet political police). Now 
my sister writes me that she prefers 
suicide to returning to Poland for de- 
portation.” 

Seamen on thirty-four Polish mer- 
chant ships in British harbors went on 
strike in the middle of July as a pro- 
test against recognition of the authority 
of the new regime “which,” to quote 
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the language of their resolution, “is not 
in a position to secure the fundamental 
rights to which a free human being 
and citizen is entitled.” 

Something must surely be amiss with 
a “government of national unity” which 
excites such united condemnation from 
large numbers of involuntarily exiled 
Poles whose deepest desire would be 
to return to their native country if 
they had any assurance of finding ele- 
mentary conditions of justice and liberty 
there. And the whole course of events 
since the Yalta Conference in February 
has confirmed the pessimistic, not the 
optimistic, interpretations of that ven- 
ture in appeasement of a totalitarian 
dictator, so strikingly and disturbingly 
similar to the appeasement of Hitler 
at Munich. 

The optimism which was widely 
voiced about the Yalta Agreement as 
the basis for a fair settlement of the 
Polish question was largely based on the 
following sentences in the Crimea 
Charter: 

“The provisional government which 
is now functioning in Poland should 
therefore be reorganized on a broader 
democratic basis with the inclusion of 
democratic leaders from within Poland 
itself and from Poles abroad. This new 
government should then be called the 
Polish provisional government of na- 
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September, 1945 

tional unity. This Polish provisional 
vernment of national unity shall be 
pleaged to the holding of free and un- 
fettered elections as soon as possible 
on the basis of universal suffrage and 
secret ballot. In these elections all 
democratic and anti-Nazi parties shall 
have the right to take part and to put 
forward candidates.” 

On the assumption that this formula 
would be honestly put into practice, 
it was possible to argue that a Poland, 
even within changed and_ reduced 





at its choosing. Obvious indispensable 
ynditions of “free and unfettered elec- 
tions” were: the release of all political 
prisoners; complete freedom of speech, 
press, and political organization; per- 
mission for all Poles abroad to return 
to their country with assurance against 
persecution for their political views; ac- 
cessibility of Poland to impartial for- 
eign correspondents and relief work- 
ers; withdrawal of Soviet troops. 










ONE of these conditions was real- 
ized after the Yalta Agreement. 

The Lublin regime remained totalitarian. 
Any opposition to it was punished with 
arrest, deportation, sometimes with ex- 
ecution. There was no semblance of a 
free press. Instead of the sweeping po- 
litical amnesty which would have been 
necessary as a prelude to truly free 
elections, there has been a multiplica- 
tion of arrests, the principal victims 
being members of the Polish nationalist 
underground organization which had 
fought the Nazi tyranny with such 
amazing courage, steadfastness, and re- 
sourcefulness. Poland remained hermeti- 
cally sealed against the outside world. 
UNRRA was not permitted to carry on 
relief work until a Russian named Men- 
shikov was appointed as its director of 
operations. American news agencies and 
newspapers were not permitted to estab- 
lish headquarters in Poland, although 
a propaganda agency for the Lublin 
Committee regime, the Polpress, staffed 
largely with Communists, was permitted 
to function freely in the United States. 
(At a press conference in San Francisco 
Polpress was wittily and accurately re- 
ferred to as “‘demi-Tass,” Tass being the 
name of the official Soviet news agency.) 
The disinclination of the Soviet au- 
thorities to permit impartial foreign 
observers to travel in Poland is under- 
standable in the light of the reports of 
wholesale looting and outrages by 
Soviet troops which filtered out through 
the few Poles and British war prisoners 
who left Poland. There has been general 
agreement in this testimony that it has 
been very difficult to cultivate the land 
because of the wholesale seizure of 
horses by the Red’ Army, while cows 
and pigs were also confiscated and Red 








































frontiers, could set up a government - 





Army soldiers were permitted to send 
considerable food shipments home. 
When, according to the terms of the 
Yalta Agreement, the American and 
British Ambassadors in Moscow, Mr. 
Averell Harriman and Sir Archibald 
Clark Kerr, began to discuss the com- 
position of the “government of national 
unity”-with the Soviet Commissar for 
Foreign Affairs, Mr. Molotov, a dead- 
lock was soon reached. Weeks passed 
without progress. The Soviet Govern- 
ment took the stand, completely unwar- 
ranted by the text of the Yalta Agree- 
ment, that the Lublin Committee rep- 
resentatives could veto every suggestion 
for enlargement of the government 
through the inclusion of new members 
from the ranks of democratic Poles in 
Poland and abroad. Meanwhile Foreign 
Secretary Eden had bluntly stated in the 
British Parliament that there was no 
question of recognizing the Lublin Com- 
mittee, and that the addition of one or 
two outsiders to the Lublin Committee 
regime would not be satisfactory. This 
was not the only statement of principle 
which was silently withdrawn when the 
deadlock was broken by new steps of 
humiliating appeasement on the part 
of the United States and Great Britain. 
The crisis over the implementation of 
the Yalta Agreement reached its high 
point in May, during the San Francisco 
Conference, as a result of an act of al- 
most unprecedented brutality and bad 
faith on the part of the Soviet authori- 
ties. Several weeks earlier the Polish 
Government in London announced the 
disappearance of sixteen prominent 
members of the Polish Underground 
after they had accepted the invitation 
of the Soviet authorities to discuss the 
formation of a new government, which 
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would probably include some of them. 
Among the ill-fated sixteen were such 
well-known political figures as General 
Leopold Okulicki, commander of the 
Underground Army, Vice-Premier Jan 
Jankowski, three other Cabinet Minis- 
ters, and a leading Socialist, Kazimierz 
Puzak. 

As representatives of the Polish re- 
sistance movement, one of the strongest 
and best organized in Europe, these men 
were natural candidates for inclusion in 
any genuine “government of national 
unity.” They were authorized by the 
London Government to enter into ne- 
gotiations with the Soviet authorities. 
The American and British Governments 
were intimately involved in this move. 
They communicated the names and of- 
fices of the Polish Underground leaders 
to the Soviet Government and encour- 
aged them to emerge from their secure 
hideouts and reveal themselves for pur- 
poses of negotiation. A Colonel Pi- 
menoy, an officer of the Soviet Political 
Police, pledged his “word of honor” for 
their personal safety and offered them 
an airplane for transportation to Lon- 
don, if they desired to consult with the 
members of the government there. 

But Colonel Pimenov’s “word of 
honor” proved as worthless as that of a 
Gestapo official. The safe conduct; was 
violated. The sixteen Poles were ar- 
rested, probably after vain attempts to 
induce them to repudiate the London 
Government and associate themselves 
with a Soviet puppet regime. 

The London Government, which has 
always possessed remarkably accurate 
sources of information about events in 
Poland, announced: the disappearance 
of the sixteen early in April. At first 
there was scepticism in British circles. 





Americans in Austria liberate General Bor-Komorowski (short man with black 


moustache) and staff. They were captured after ill-fated Warsaw rising 





















JAN STANCZYK 
The present Minister of Labor 


[his gradually gave way to alarm as 
time passed without any word from the 
men whose safety both the British and 
\merican Governments had morally un- 
derwritten by encouraging them to re- 
veal themselves for negotiation. (This 
latter fact is made clearly and explicitly 
in a press statement of June 22 by Prime 
Minister Tomasz Arciszewski. This 
statement has not been contradicted by 
any responsible American or British 
source.) 

Repeated inquiries about the fate of 
the Poles addressed by the American 
and British Governments to Moscow did 
not even receive the courtesy of a reply. 
There can be little doubt that by this 
supreme act of brutality and treachery, 
the arrest of men who had come to ne- 
gotiate with American and British en- 
dorsement, Stalin intended to convince 
the Poles, and all the peoples of eastern 
Europe whom he has been bringing into 
his totalitarian empire, that the West- 
ern democracies were impotent and un- 
able to make any firm stand for good 
faith and fair play. . 

Unfortunately, the subsequent trend 
of events tended to confirm the Soviet 
dictator’s cynical maneuver. There was 
1 flash of spirit on the part of Eden 
and Stettinius at San Francisco. Molotov 
had finally admitted the arrest of the 
Poles, with the jeering comment: “What 
does it matter?” 

Eden and Stettinius did the least that 
self-respect required under the circum- 
stances. They announced that discussion 
f the formation of a new Polish Gov- 
ernment would be suspended until in- 
formation about the circumstances of 
the arrest was furnished. Stettinius ex- 
pressed “great concern” over “this dis- 
turbing development” and Eden spoke 
of it as a “most serious development.” 
In a subsequent press conference Eden 
referred as follows to the arrested Poles: 

Most of them were just the type of 
men whe should have been consulted 





STANISLAW MIKOLAJCZYK 
Ranks now as Second Vice-Premier 


about the new Government in Poland.” 

Eden also declared on this occasion 
that “our American allies are entirely 
in agreement with our interpretation of 
the Yalta Agreement, and the disagree- 
ment with Russia on the Polish question 
lies in the arrests.” 

But this firm united front of America 
and Great Britain on behalf of elemen- 
tary justice to Poland was soon broken. 
Without waiting for the release of the 
arrested Poles or for any move on 
Stalin’s part to implement the promise 
of “free and unfettered elections” con- 
tained in the Yalta Declaration, Presi- 
dent Truman took the questionable 
decision to send Harry Hopkins as a 
special envoy to Moscow and Joseph E. 
Davies on a similar mission to London. 

Neither of these men, to put it mildly, 
had ever been associated with a policy 
of firm realism toward the Soviet dic- 
tatorship. Moreover, the very fact that 
Mr. Hopkins was rushed to Moscow 
created an impression of seeking favor 
which Stalin was quick to exploit. Judg- 
ing from its results, the Hopkins mission 
to Moscow deserves to rank with such 
experiments in appeasement as Neville 
Chamberlain’s flights to Berchtesgaden 
and Munich. 


HE Polish question was formally 
“settled.” But it was settled on a basis 

of unconditional surrender to Stalin. It 
was settled against a background of 
cynical, open, blackmailing pressure to 
which the American Government, for 
the sake of its own dignity and honor, 
should never have lent its connivance. 
There was much ballyhoo about the 
“success” of the Hopkins mission. But 
proof of this success in achieving an 
honorable and equitable solution of the 
dispute over Poland, even within the 
unsatisfactory limitations of the Yalta 
formula, is conspicuously lacking. Out 
of some twenty Ministers in the new 
government only three, Mikolajczyk, 
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Stanczyk, and Kiernik, are outside the And a | 
ranks of the old Lublin Committe § the head 
Communist-dominated group. in the 
Stanislaw Mikolajczyk, a leader of the § play u™ 
Peasant Party and a former Prime Min. be atre: 
ister of the London Government, js § same ch 
Minister of Agriculture. Jan Stancayk J the Un 
a Socialist and former Cabinet Minister § Joseph 
in the London Government, has been State, W 
given the post of Minister of Labor, § surface 
Kiernik, a member of the Peasant Pany Vanden 
in Poland, has been given the portfolio corresp* 
of Minister of Public Administration, ment W 
- But control of the police has significant. § the ne 
ly been removed from this Ministry § upon t 
and remains in the hands of Stanislaw States, 
Radkiewicz, who, like Boleslaw Bieru § . Soviet 
and other influential members of the scriptic 
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from London, Professor Stanislaw Grab. § Ameri 
ski, has been nominated as.a member “Th 
of the seven-man presidium of the § govern 
Home National Council, and another and ¢ 
seat in this body has been offered, ac- made 
cording to report, to Wincenty Witos, three | 
a véteran leader of the Polish peasant trols ¢ 
movement who remained in Poland dur. of Pol 
ing the last few years. It is not clear forces. 
whether Witos has accepted. But, in any of tha 
event, five of the seven members of this as bet 
presidium, including Bierut, Stalin's § alled 
Gauleiter for Poland, are Lublinites. count 
It is noteworthy that Mikolajczyk has Th 
been given only the office of Second § ter 
Vice-Premier, although in negotiations = 
which were carried on in 1944 it had esting 
been assumed that he would be the the 
Prime Minister. The Prime Minister is § °?¢Y' 
Osubka-Morawski, a renegade Socialist poate 
who is an obedient Communist satellite. the a 
The First Vice-Premier is Gomolka, a Polis 
Communist. So Communist and Soviet ms0tt 
control of the “government of national alien 
unity” has been assured in every way. mp 
One final touch of blackmailing pres ties | 
sure should be noted. At the very time -. 
when Mikolajczyk, Stanczyk, and Grab- Pola 
ski were conferring about the formation Eure 
of the new government in Moscow, the = 
sixteen representatives of the Polish it 
Underground were on trial for their ol 
lives before a Soviet court in the same _ 
city. If agents of the Soviet political co 
police had been present in the confer- oe 
ence room, with drawn revolvers om 
pointed at the future non-Communist ay 
members of the government, the effect ™ 
could scarcely have been stronger. as 
For Mikolajczyk had been Prime 8 
Minister of the London Government Fou 
and Stanczyk had been a Cabinet Min- se 
ister when several of these Underground o 
leaders were sent to Poland. The trial, a 
therefore, gave Stalin a two-pronged ome 
instrument of pressure. He could threat- for 
en to have death sentences imposed on sh 
all the Poles on trial in the event that ¥ 





Mikolajczyk, Stanczyk, and Grabski 
would fail to sign on the dotted line. 
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And a sword of Damocles hangs over 
the head of Mikolajezyk as a participant 
in the new government. Should he dis- 
play undesired independence, he could 
be arrested and put on trial on the 
same charges that were brought against 
the Underground leaders. Surely Mr. 
Joseph C. Grew, Undersecretary of 
State, was not looking far beneath the 
surface when he gravely assured Senator 
Vandenberg, in a recent exchange of 
correspondence, that “since this govern- 
ment was set up by the Poles themselves, 
the new government was not imposed 
upon the Polish people by the United 
States, the United Kingdom, and the 
Soviet Union.” A far more accurate de- 
scription of the situation is contained 
in the last note of the Polish Ambassa- 
dor, Mr. Jan Ciechanowski, to the 
American Government: 

“The source of the authority of the 
government headed by Messrs. Bierut 
and Osubka-Morawski is a decision 
made not by the Polish nation, but by 
three foreign powers, one of which con- 
trols de facto the whole administration 
of Poland through its army and police 
forces. The legal basis of the authority 
of that government cannot be regarded 
as better founded than that of the so- 
called governments set up in occupied 
countries during the war by Germany.” 

The argument is sometimes used that, 
after all, the Polish Underground lead- 
ers “confessed.”” This raises some inter- 
esting ethical questions. It is true that 
the defendants “confessed” having 
obeyed the legal orders of their legiti- 
mate government and having resisted 
the attempts of the Red Army to annex 
Polish territory, exterminate Polish pa- 
triots, and set up on Polish soil an 
alien-sponsored dictatorship. By what 
standard of morality could such activi- 
ties be regarded as crimes, when similar 
action against German occupation in 
Poland itself, in France, and in other 
European countries is considered hero- 
ism of the highest quality? 

It would be idle and even dangerous 
to understate the tremendous moral re- 
verse which the democracies have suf- 
fered in their unconditional surrender 
to Stalin on the Polish issue. The whole 
chain of events that began at Teheran, 
developed further at Yalta, and reached 
its ignoble culmination in the shotgun 
formation of a thinly disguised puppet 
government at Moscow is a_ super- 
Munich. It is a crude violation of the 
Four Freedoms, of the self-determina- 
tion clauses of the Atlantic Charter. It 
represents a flagrant departure from the 
American policy of not recognizing ter- 
ritorial changes which are achieved by 
force, of ignoring so-called governments 
which are plainly puppet creations of 
a foreign power. 

A people that was the first to take 


up arms against Hitler has been pushed 
against its will into subjugation to an 
abhorrent totalitarian tyranny. The 
moral tragedy for those Poles who al- 
ways placed their trust in Western 
civilization, who never abandoned their 
own or the United Nations’ cause in 
the darkest hours of the war, who fought 
over the air in defense of London, who 
fought on foreign soil after the soil of 
Poland had been temporarily lost, is 
indescribable. 


a the loss in political prestige to 
the democracies is very serious. 
After Poland, a faithful ally since the 
beginning of the war, has been aban- 
doned in this way, what country within 
striking range of the Red Army can feel 
secure in its independence and political 
integrity? Poland is only one of a large 
number of countries in Eastern Europe, 
with a combined population of over 
one hundred million people and con- 
siderable wealth in natural resources, 
which have been turned over to Soviet 
domination. While these countries re- 
tained their independence they repre- 
sented no threat to world peace. But if 
their peoples, feeling themselves aban- 
doned by the Western democracies, 
allow themselves to be transformed into 
robot serfs of the mighty totalitarian 
power center in Moscow, the political 
and economic consequences can hardly 
be reassuring. 

Dark as the situation is, it is not 
altogether hopeless. The desire of the 
Polish people to maintain their historic 
culture and religion, their national free- 
dom, is unbreakable. Even against what 
may seem hopeless odds, the struggle 
for these ideals will continue, and in 
various forms. There will be occasional 
guerrilla outbreaks. There will be lib- 
eration work from within, sometimes 
carried on by patriotic Poles who will 
even put on the mask of conformity to 
put their oppressors off guard. 

America has the right and the obli- 
gation to use all its diplomatic, political. 
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and economic influence to help Poland 
achieve true freedom. The American 
Government should make the strongest 
representations in Moscow and in War- 
saw for universal political amnesty, for 
freedom of press and speech. We should 
take an uncompromising stand against 
sending back any Poles to Poland 
against their will and help to find and 
provide asylum for those Poles who can- 
not return. Above all, we should recog-. 
nize the profoundly moral character of 
the Polish issue, dispel the tissue of lies 
and misrepresentations with which it 
has been surrounded by Communist 
propaganda, aided, one must admit, by 
cowardly and lazy thinking on the part 
of many non-Communists. Let’s stop 
calling wrong right, slavery freedom, 
totalitarian tyranny advanced social 
democracy, and terrorist one-party gov- 
ernment people’s revolution. 

The time will surely come when the 
people of this nation, “conceived in 
liberty,” as Abraham Lincoln said, will 
awaken from false dreams of appease- 
ment and of a world based on tyranny 
and immorality. Then the bonds of 
American-Polish friendship will be re- 
knit and the noble ideals which the 
Polish President Raczkiewicz announced 
when he refused to accept the dictated 
imposition of the so-called “government 
of national unity” will find universal 
recognition: 

_ “This passion for freedom is an age- 
old tradition of our people, and it is 
always a living torch which is passed on 
from one generation to another. 

Freedom is the very essence of the Po- 
lish ideals and national will; to, defend 
and safeguard it was the main goal of 
the policy of the Polish nation and the 
main object of its struggle in this war. 
.. . We are living through a period of 
great dangers and difficulties for our 
nation and our state. But I firmly be- 
lieve that Almighty God will bless our 
efforts and will cause Poland to emerge 
from this new ordeal, victorious, secure, 
and with her rights undiminished.” 





Turnabout 


> A company of men at an army camp 
were summoned to meet the green 
young lieutenant who had just been 
assigned to their detachment. The 
lieutenant was diminutive in size, and 


many commen ts were 


forthcoming 


about his apparent ineptness. There 
was a roar of laughter as a voice from the rear of the ranks boomed, 


“And a little child shall lead them.” 


The lieutenant said nothing as he finished the business of the day, 
but the next morning there was a notice posted on the bulletin board: 
“Company A will take a 25-mile hike today with full packs. . . . And 
a little child shall lead them—on a nice big horse!” 








Edward G. Robinson is one of the adults in little Margaret 
O’ Brien’s latest success, “Our Vines Have Tender Grapes” 


Pastoral 


\ pleasant and sensitive story of childhood’s adventures 
against a background of rural beauty and played to per- 
ion by Margaret O’Brien, Edward G. Robinson, and 
kie Jenkin, OUR VINES HAVE TENDER GRAPES 
longs on every family’s movie list. Sentimental in tone, 
ysugh never maudlin, it is a thoroughly enjoyable pastoral 
little of the usual Hollywood trappings to mar its 
nplicity. 
Though it is a blend of homey incidents rather than a 
npound of dramatic highlights, the film lacks neither in- 
est nor cohesion as it rambles through the Wisconsin 
nlands guided by the O’Brien moppet and her freckle- 
d companion. Moving through the seasons at a leisurely 
it depicts with considerable charm the reactions of an 
t-year-old to the world opening up around her. 
ittle pigtail Duse’s appealing piquancy is especially evi- 
in the Christmas scene wherein she describes the Na- 
It is the highlight of a genuinely absorbing and 
isual production. 

Robinson, known principally for the realism of his gang- 
portrayals, is surprisingly good as a kindly Norwegian- 
ican farmer before whose eyes dances the vision of a 
new barn. The Jenkins lad, remembered as a scene- 

ler from The Human Comedy and National Velvet, tries 
wiles on the tiny O’Brien lady, this time to little avail. 
Though his performance is a gem of juvenile naturalness, he 
mes off second best. James Craig, Agnes Moorhead, and 
ces Gifford are some of the other adults involved. 


Jennifer Jones and Robert Cotten appear together in the 
unusual and provocative mystery-romance, “Love Letters” 


tice ae 


By JERRY COTTER 


Primarily a picture for the family trade, Our Vines Have 
Tender Grapes will make every moviegoer feel a little more 
relaxed and happier for having seen it. (MGM) 


Bulls-Eye 


Few recent screen attempts at creating an intelligent adult 
drama have been so markedly successful as LOVE LETTERS. 
Masquerading under the innocuous title is a provocative 
mystery-romance, produced with rare skill by Hal Wallis and 
acted brilliantly by Jennifer Jones. Adult audiences will 
long remember this engrossing study. 

A British officer serving in Italy has been combination 
Boswell-Cupid for a fellow soldier, writing love letters to a 
girl back home in England. Realizing that he is falling in 
love with his unseen correspondent and she with him, he 
tenders his resignation as penman only to be told that his 
services will no longer be necessary. The beautifully worded 
proposal in his last letter had been accepted and his friend, 
a handsome roisterer, is headed for home and marriage. 

Some time later, discharged from service, but unable to 
adjust himself to the complexities of civilian life, the officer 
hies himself off to a rural retreat. Learning that his friend 
has been murdered by his bride, he sets out to investigate 
and discovers her, a victim of amnesia. Firmly believing in 
her innocence and both being very much in love, they marry. 
Gradually, bit by bit, the past returns to her and the murder 
is explained. 

Though the amnesia theme has been done ad nauseum in 
the Hollywood factories, this version bears the mark of in- 
telligent devising and careful development. An actress less 
capable than Jennifer Jones might have easily destroyed the 
illusion of a lost memory, but she has cleverly shaded her 
characterization to strike the proper degree of hesitant shy- 
ness and innocence required. 




















Rea 
Charles Laughton as “Captain Kidd,” with his frightened 
servant, Ray Teal, and Reginald Owen, his elegant butler 


V\CREEN 


Joseph Cotten is co-starred, handling his less difficult as- 
signment with ease. Anita Louise, Ann Richards, Gladys 
Cooper, Cecil Kellaway, and Robert Sully all contribute 
handsomely to a completely satisfactory narrative in the more 
serious vein. (Paramount) 


Grim Evidence 


The terrible tragedy of Manila has not received anything 
like the widespread publicity accorded the atrocity stories 
out of Europe. ORDERS FROM TOKYO, produced in co- 
operation with the Commonwealth Philippine Government 
and the Office of Strategic Services, forcibly and grimly recti- 
fies that error. 

Photographed in graphic Technicolor and narrated by 
Capt. David C. Griffin, USMC, who accompanied our troops 
on their march into Manila, this twenty-minute documentary 
is an on-the-spot account of the systematic destruction of the 
city and the barbaric slaughter of its inhabitants. Macabre 
as war itself are the scenes of the planned destruction, with 
the pitiful survivors wandering dazedly through the burning 
ruins. Nuns, priests, women and children, none was spared 
in this pattern of destruction planned deliberately by the 
Tokyo warlords, according to Brig. Gen. Carlos P. Romulo, 
who appears in the film’s prologue. 

Romulo states that captured documents reveal the sack of 
Manila was carried out on direct orders from the Japanese 
Command. Greeting the members of the preview audience 
after the first showing of the picture, General Romulo de- 
clared it would be used as evidence in the coming trials of 
the warlords. 

In speaking to this reviewer, the General described what 
he called one of the most tragic scenes he has witnessed in 
this war: the charred bodies of priests on the floor of a 
Manila church, their rigid hands pointed beseechingly at the 
remnants of a large wall crucifix. 

“Just as Joe Rosenthal’s photograph of the flag-raising on 


Iwo Jima can be called the Spirit of 1945, that horrible scene 
remains in my mind as the spirit of tomorrow—the spirit of 
invincible faith which we all must have to survive.” 

Orders From Tokyo is grim material, but only a small sam- 
ple of the tortures which war and paganism have inflicted 
on the heroic Christians of the Philippines. (Warner Bros.) 


Reviews in Brief 


Transferring villainy from a Nazi uniform to a pirate’s 
regalia, Charles Laughton rollicks his way through the lusty 
reels of CAPTAIN KIDD. A thoroughly unscrupulous old 
rascal, who hopes that murder and piracy will be stepping- 
stones to the peerage, he blusters across the Seven Seas on 
his famed looting missions. Laughton, in a performance to 
rival his famed Captain Bligh in Mutiny on the Bounty, 
grimaces, scowls, and “hams” his way through this fairly 
exciting excursion into the realm of pirate lore, treasures 
buried in dank caves, the inevitable beauty in distress, and 
the eventual date with the hangman. He plays it to the hilt, 
abetted by Randolph Scott, Barbara Britton, Gilbert Roland, 
William Farnum, Ian Kieth, and John Carradine. (United 
Artists) 











Mature audiences will relish the ridiculous but novel, 
MEN IN HER DIARY, which is liberally spiked with hilari- 
ous episodes. Peggy Ryan appears as an unattractive, beauless 
office girl to whom every male glance is an unspoken pro- 
posal, duly recorded in her treasured diary. She is particu- 
larly smitten with her boss, who is hardly aware of her 
existence until his wife accidentally discovers the diary. In 
it, his simple morning greetings assume the romantic propor- 
tions of an Elinor Glyn or Ethel M. Dell novel; the cheap 
box of candy he had given her after winning it in a restau- 
rant raffle becomes a “priceless gift.” The resultant furore 
hits all the front pages, but the situation is amicably settled 
in the usual number of mildly amusing reels. Peggy Ryan 
handles the role of the plain-jane secretary with competence 
while John Hall, Louise Allbritton, Virginia Grey, Alan 
Mowbray, and Ernest Truex help make it a nonsensical, yet 
enjoyable, adult funfest. (Universal) 


HER HIGHNESS AND THE BELLBOY is a modern fairy 
tale, amusing in a lightweight manner though it never quite 
achieves distinction. Hedy Lamarr appears as one of those 
mythical kingdom princesses, who falls in love with an Ameri- 
can newspaperman while spending some time in the demo- 
cratic atmosphere of the United States. For the final fadeout, 
she renounces her kingdom in favor of life as a columnist’s 
better half. A wise decision, considering the shaky state of 
royal life these days. Robert Walker tries hard to be con- 
vincing as a bellboy transformed into a moonstruck calf 
when he finds himself in the presence of royalty. June Ally- 
son does well as the bedridden girl to whom bellhop Walker 
reads stories of Graustarkian grandeur. An archaic yarn, 
somewhat deficient in originality, this frothy item just meets 
the minimum requirements for family entertainment. 


(MGM) 


Musically satisfying and acted with enthusiasm by Peggy 
Ryan, Jack Oakie, and Johnny Coy, ONSTAGE EVERY- 
BODY is a passable frolic for every age group. Painlessly 
weaving a large number of specialty acts into a routine tale 
of vaudeville life, it manages to hold audience interest. Miss 
Ryan and Coy are an attractively agile team and Oakie is 
at his obese best. (Universal) 


Highspot of OVER 21, a sophisticated comedy based on 
Ruth Gordon’s recent stage hit, is the sparkling performance 
of Irene Dunne, a characterization which adds considerable 
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zest to an often pallid and dated story. The Broadway version 
had the advantage of timeliness in relating the difficulties 
faced by a middle-aged editor who tried to earn his Army 
ommission the hard way. His OCS troubles are further com- 
plicated by the now-familiar problems of makeshift living 
n camp towns. There are moments of hilarity, heightened 
immeasurably by the Dunne technique and the work of 
\lexander Knox as the harassed editor who wanted to get 
his knowledge of war firsthand. Sandwiched between the 
laughs are the inevitable platitudes on how to save the world 
and cure its headaches. The glittering generalities of the 
message serve only to bridge the gaps between guffaws. 
Charles Coburn is typically Coburnish as the third star of 
this superficially patterned comedy for adult consumption. 
Columbia) 


\n exciting, unpretentious melodrama built around a 
blind detective and his seeing-eye dog, THE HIDDEN EYE 
is a smooth and thrilling picture for young and mature alike. 
it features Edward Arnold and the dog-star Friday as the 
detecting team that solves crimes through instinct rather 
han the usual methods. Arnold’s is a polished interpretation, 
with Frances Rafferty, Ray Collins, and Thomas Jackson 
ssisting. (MGM) 


PARIS UNDERGROUND, a dramatization of Etta Shi- 
ber’s best-seller, produced and acted by Constance Bennett, 
ymes a little late in the day to receive any unusual acclaim. 
[i is the now familiar story of underground activities during 
Nazi occupation, with Miss Bennett and Gracie Fields 
us the workers who successfully smuggle wounded RAF fliers 
out of the French capital. Adults not wearied by war themes 
ill find it occasionally absorbing. (United Artists) 


Playguide 


FOR THE FAMILY: Song of Norway, Hats Off to Ice (on 
yur), Ten Little Indians 
FOR ADULTS: The Glass Menagerie, Up in Central Park, 
Oklahoma, The Late George Apley, Harvey, Life with 
her, I Remember Mama, Bloomer Girl (on tour), Carmen 
es, Rosalinda, The Tempest; Sing Out, Sweet Land; 
howsky and the Colonel, Abie’s Irish Rose 
PARTLY OBJECTIONABLE: A Bell for Adano, Anna 
ista, Carousel, Dear Ruth, The Wind Is Ninety, On 
Frown, Marinka (on tour), Snafu 
COMPLETELY OBJECTIONABLE: The Voice of the 
lurtle, Follow the Girls, Dark of the Moon (on tour), Trio, 
Nite Ladies, Blackouts of 1945 


The performance of Irene Dunne (shown with Alexander 
Knox) adds considerable zest to the sophisticated “Over 21” 


THE fF SIGN 


Tepid Operetta 


MARINKA is a lukewarm mélange of colorful costuming, 
low comedy, undistinguished music, and distorted sympathy 
for the romantic affairs of the Hapsburg Crown Prince Ru- 
dolph. Its foremost claim to attention lies in the singing and 
personality of Joan Roberts, who lends charm and Vivacity 
to the principal role. 

Set in the gay, prewar Austro-Hungarian Empire, the pro- 
duction has all the lush trimmings expected of operettas, but 
few of its essentials. Costumes, settings, and the choreography 
by Albertina Rasch are all on the credit side, but the music, 
the book, and, above all, the comedy can hardly be classed 
as assets. 

The story of Rudolph’s promiscuous romances ending in 
the episode at Mayerling has been presented many times 
before. In this new view of the last days of the Hapsburg 
dynasty, it emerges as a conventional, happy-ending romance 
rather than the tragedy we have become accustomed to see- 
ing. Either way it isn’t worth too much time or attention. 

Miss Roberts, first seen as Laurie in the original cast of 
Oklahoma and soon to be glorified cinematically, is being 
widely acclaimed for her fine work in this latest Broadway 
appearance. Harry Stockwell is vocally effective, but his- 
trionically unsure, as the amorous royal playboy. Two theat- 
rical_ veterans, Taylor Holmes and Ethel Levey, appear 
briefly, and Ronnie Cunningham is the versatile featured 
ballerina. 

Marinka has its scattered moments of good music and 
spirited dancing. Unfortunately, they do not come often 
enough to overbalance its tedious libretto and suggestive 
comedy. 


Mikes Left! 


Prepare for a renewed burst of microphone activity by the 
recently revitalized Communist Party. Its members and sym- 
pathizers have long recognized the tremendous value of radio 
as a propaganda medium, and their efforts in that direction 
have been subtle, far-reaching, and successful. They have, to 
date, done a very effective jeb of infiltrating the studios as 
writers, commentators, producers, and directors, positions in 
which their views and influence can be used to the best 
advantage. 

The alert listener can éasily detect the now-familiar meth- 
ods in which they proceed to project their pet theories and 
propaganda. News broadcasts and commentaries have long 
been fertile fields for their activities, and during the past 
year or so the radio dramas, the soap operas, and even such 
an innocuous branch of mike activity as the homemaking 
programs, have come in for their share of leftist attention. 
Within the past few weeks one of the network series devoted 
to religious broadcasts even permitted its microphone to be 
used to promote one of the most audacious of the antire- 
ligious schemes spawned by the Communist brain trust. 

A well-known actress, who has been featured on Broadway 
and radio for many years, recently told this writer that it 
has become increasingly difficult for her to get acting jobs 
simply because she refuses to associate herself actively with 
left-wing organizations and causes. Her story of pressure 
being used to force players on Broadway and in radio to 
sign petitions for various political movements, discrimina- 
tion, and pre-audition queries on a player’s political sympa- 
thies is not a very pretty one. It smacks strongly of the 
intrigues and tactics which led Europe to destruction. 

These incidents are not merely isolated examples or acci- 
dental slips, they are part and parcel of a well-planned 
campaign. Unless the average listener, who supports the 
radio industry, is alert and interested enough actively to 
counteract this menace to a free and unbiased radio, it 
may soon be too late to do any more than wail about it. 
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Od Crime in New Uniforms » r20* ovnsus 


The war has opened 
up a new road to easy money 


for underworld racketeers 


HEY met at a funeral. 

“Lady,” he murmured, as she was 
leaving the church, “I think you dropped 
this glove.” 

They talked for a moment of the old 
woman who was being buried, then in- 
troduced themselves. She was the wife 
of an army lieutenant in the Philip- 
pines. He said he was a lieutenant 
colonel in the medical service. When 
they became better acquainted, he con- 
fided that he was also a nephew of Gen- 
eral Dwight D. Eisenhower. Perhaps he 
might be of service to her husband. 

A few days later, over teacups in her 


living room, he revealed a deep secret. 

“My uncle, General Ike, is in the 
United States—in Chicago on a sub rosa 
mission of vast importance. I flew out 
and talked with him yesterday. Perhaps 
I stuck my neck out, but I spoke to him 
about your husband. Ike has agreed to 
arrange a furlough; you can see your 
husband for five days in San Diego.” 

“Oh! When?” 

“In August!” 

It was then June. The wife began to 
count the days, but the amiable lieu- 
tenant colonel had even better news to 
impart. Her husband was going to be 
promoted; skipping grades, he was going 
to be made a major. 

“Of course,” the benefactor pursued, 
“your husband will have very little time 
to buy his new uniforms. It would be a 
big help if his new outfit were all ready 
for him when he gets here.” 

Incredible as it may sound, the wife’s 
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new “friend” left her house that day 
with six hundred dollars which she ob- 
tained from her savings bank. He waved 
good-by and melted from her sight like 
a snowflake on a hot stove. Special 
agents of the FBI caught up with the 
imposter in Dalton, Ohio, and he is now 
serving eight years in prison. But the 
six hundred dollars had really vanished. 

This is one of the many war versions 
of the old racket of impersonation. Last 
year American judges sentenced confi- 
dence men in false uniforms and other 
chiselers with war techniques to more 
than 1600 years behind prison bars. The 
FBI enforces statutes prohibiting the 


- illegal wearing of uniforms and the im- 


personation of officers. Violations have 
steadily increased in the last two years. 
It is hard to understand the fantastic 
lengths to which some of these scoun- 
drels will go for a cheap “pay-off.” 
One day an army car sped into the 
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peaceful town of Danbury, Connecticut, 
flying a yellow pennant and bearing a 
plate with the words “Mitchel Field.” 
\t the wheel was a young man wearing 
the uniform of a staff sergeant of the 
United States Army. He informed the 
authorities he was the advance courier 
for a convoy of 90 trucks and 100 para- 
troopers. Elaborate arrangements were 
made with townsfolk to serve meals for 
the approaching detachment; the local 
armory was opened and cots set up in 
rows. The whole town got busy to ar- 
range for a proper reception, while the 
weary sergeant took a nap in a burgher’s 
best bedroom. 


\TER that afternoon, the sergeant 
L made a sad announcement. He 
had received word that there had been 
an accident; four paratroopers killed 
and seven injured. He left to investi- 
gate; came back hurriedly to cash a 
check; said the convoy would be late 
in arriving and disappeared. 

The worthless check he cashed was 
for $20! That was all he collected from 
his intricate masquerade. 

The FBI agents finally fell upon this 
man in Kentucky, and he is now serving 
time in federal prison. He was actually 
a fugitive soldier from Camp Alliance, 
Nebraska. He had stolen an army car 
and managed to drive ten thousand 
miles before he was caught; he got all 
the gasoline he wanted and charged it 
to the Army! 

Swindlers will prey upon the most 
sacred emotions of families just to rob 
them of a few dollars. One such opera- 
tor, dressed as a lieutenant commander 
in the Navy, met a woman whose soldier 
husband had been reported missing in 
action. For months she waited for some 
word and finally reconciled herself to 
the probability that he was dead. The 
impostor reassured her; he had met her 
husband at a base hospital in Africa, so 
he told her; he was getting well from a 
head injury and would be home by 
Christmas. In her grief, the unhappy 
woman believed him and induced her 
father to cash the stranger’s check. Later, 
of course, the check bounced; the 
amount was $75, price of that miser- 
able deception. Yes, the FBI caught him, 
too. 

One impostor represented himself as 
a British officer, and for a while he was 
successful in his racket. While a prison- 
er in Rikers Island penitentiary in New 
York, he became secretary to the prison 
chaplain. Thus he learned a lot about 
church work which, after being freed, 
he turned to evil advantage. Arriving 
in a distant city, he would call on church 
secretaries or ministers and casually ac- 
quire the names of prominent towns- 
people serving overseas. He would then 
call up relatives of these officers and 
announce that he had just flown to the 





United States from the war theater where 
husband, son, or brother was serving. 
There would be excited welcomes and 
an invitation to the home. Sooner or 
later, he would tell a yarn about how 
the serviceman had recently broken his 
watch. The family would press money 
on the stranger to buy a new timepiece, 
and he would disappear. 

But this “British army officer” was 
not satisfied with such small takings. 
He wanted what the underworld calls 
“heavier dough.” In New Orleans he 
went to a hospital where the names 
of doctors in military service were listed 
on a plaque in the lobby, and he told 
the officials that he was a brigadier gen- 
eral and neuro-surgeon in the British 
Army. He mentioned the name of one 
of the hospital doctors as a man he had 
known .in Sicily. Naturally, someone 
called the doctor’s wife and said that a 
friend of her husband was in town. For 
three hours this conscienceless pretender 
regaled the wife with stories of her hus- 
band’s life at the Italian front. Then 
he ruefully confessed that he had lost 
his wallet containing eight hundred dol- 
lars. He needed a little money to tide 
him over until he could reach San Fran- 
cisco. The wife gave him one hundred 
and fifty dollars; “gave him” is the cor- 


ain. 





> It is difference of opinion that 
makes horse races. 
—MARK TWAIN 





rect phrase; she never saw the money 
again. The same man worked this trick 
in Buffalo, Baltimore, San Francisco, 
Hollywood, Philadelphia, Pittsburgh, 
and Chicago. That’s where the FBI came 
up with him; the stories he tells now 
are heard only by fellow inmates of 
federal prison. 

Every telegram signed by a service- 
man asking for money should be veri- 
fied; a favorite trick is for a crook to 
get the name of a soldier in a nearby 
camp and wire his parents an urgent 
appeal for cash. 

Women crooks, too, wearing without 
authority the uniforms of army nurses 
and other women’s services, prey upon 
the innocent. One, posing as a nurse, 
passed fraudulent checks all over the 


country. She wore a brave array of rib- * 


bons, but when recaptured she confessed 
she had a previous criminal record and 
had violated her parole. 

Not all the swindlers go in for cheap- 
Jack rackets; an army “major” and a 
“captain” registered at a hotel not far 
from the White House. For more than 
two weeks they kept open house, enter- 
taining lavishly. One day special agents 
of the FBI walked in and asked for their 
credentials. Then a sorry tale was un- 
covered. One of the men had opened 
an account in a Washington bank with 


a check for $7,500. It was worthless, put 
the bank had not yet found them. The 
other man boasted that he had spent 
$1,500 for military uniforms since ar- 
riving in the capital. They had passed 
fraudulent checks in Cincinnati. and 
elsewhere; charges against them mounted 
hourly. They were fugitives from long 
sentences in an army prison; turned 
back to the military authorities, one got 
a new sentence of twenty years and the 
other must serve out his life at hard 
labor. 

Another spectacular offender was an 
eighteen-year-old seaman, second class, 
in the Navy. He ran away from his 
station in Missouri, and married a repu- 
table young woman in St. Louis. For 
fifteen days the honeymooners splurged, 
passing more than three thousand dol- 
lars in worthless checks and buying an 
automobile. All this was possible be. 
cause the bridegroom bought himself a 
uniform and posed as a lieutenant com- 
mander. He is now in prison. 

There are also impersonations with- 
out uniforms; a favorite trick of the 
racketeers is to pretend that they are 
OPA investigators. They accuse mer- 
chants of violations, threaten prosecu- 
tion, and then suggest a bribe to “call 
the thing off.” When merchants report 
such cases, action is swift and certain, 
and prison the end of the trail. 

One woman in Buffalo pretended that 
for a fee she could arrange furloughs 
for men overseas. She was only sixteen 
years of age, but looked older; with 
perfect aplomb she convinced untutored 
mothers and fathers of servicemen that 
she was working directly out of the 
President’s office. At present she is on 
probation. 


N every way it can think of, the un- 

derworld preys on servicemen and 
relatives. Unscrupulous women marry 
many soldiers in order to collect 
their service checks. But there are ways 
of tracing many of these bigamy girls. 
Last year there were eighty-three con- 
victions for such frauds. One girl had 
been married fifteen times. Another 
met, married, and honeymeoned with 
her husband—all within sixty minutes, 
after which he caught the train for 
which he was waiting when she ran 
into him on the platform. This was 
her fastest record; she now has another 
kind of record. 

All decent people respect and love 
the uniforms of our armed forces. When 
we meet soldiers and sailors, we feel an 
immediate desire to help. But any re- 
quest for cash should be regarded with 
suspicion. No honest person can be hurt 
by a few sensible inquiries. That is one 
way the citizen can help the FBI in pro- 
tecting our fighting men and_ their 
families from stabs in the back by 
chiselers in the underworld. 


THE + SIGN” 
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The Feminine Mind 
THE LATEST BOOK of Christopher Hollis, the English 
writer and convert, is interesting and learned as are his 
others. In addition this one contains some of the oddest writ- 
ing on the status of woman that I have come across since I 
listened to the aroused remarks of a male cousin in the days 
when women were still exerting their influence indirectly 








and never went near the big, bad voting booth to help settle 
the affairs of the nation. He never got through high school; 
he had an ordinary sort of office job, really a cut only above 
‘ office boy, but could he sound off when it came to the subject 
of giving the vote to a woman! , 

Much water has gone under many bridges since then. ‘The 
vote has come to women. The nation still lives and it is no 
worse than it was before they began to vote—in fact it seems 
a little better, but whether due to the feminine vote I am 
not prepared to say. I am very ready to say, however, that, 
despite the pleasant gesture of having a few ladies sitting 
around at San Francisco, there did not seem to be any 
feminine faces over at the final showdown. ‘That is all right 
by me, for I think this about the feminine mentality: it makes 
up its mind too quickly, and for things of the sort that were 
being settled there, the masculine mind with its weighing of 
pros and cons is safer. But some day, when we finally get to 
voting internationally about wars, then I shall be happy to 
see the quick, unequivocal, never-mind-the-colonial-possessions 
mind of woman right down in front among the master minds. 


Mr. Hollis’ Book 


TO GET BACK to Mr. Hollis. His new book—Death of a 
Gentleman—has some statements about Us, the Women. He 
has a simple explanation for the world’s troubles. Mine 
would be that it is the greed of man. His is that the whole 
trouble is the decline of the birth rate in the richest and most 
civilized countries. ‘For that decline there are the deepest 
psychological reasons, but they may all be summed up in the 
simple word ‘feminism,’ ”’ he says, also simply. 

He goes on to say that women have ceased to want children 
—and those who are feminists are “enemies of civilization 
more desperate and dangerous than Hitler and Mussolini. 
When women are educated, then birthrates fall and civiliza- 
tion collapses. The old ideas which kept women in the home 
may have had their cruelties and their exaggerations but they 
obeyed the conditions of survival.” And he winds up with a 
wild statement that the ultimate consequences of educating 
women are “Armageddon and Miss Ellen Wilkinson.” 

He is also a bit troubled by something about which he just 
doesn’t know what to do, and that is what he chooses to call 
the “exceptional woman,” which I deduce is anyone who 
wants to run a typewriter or paint a picture or write a book, 
or read one even in the kitchen, or maybe try to argue with 
an educated man. “It is not wholly easy,” he says, with a 
certain nice regret, “to find an answer in justice to the ex- 
ceptional woman who demands the right to an education, to 
a political career, to serve on committees.” It makes me a 
bit nervous, as if Mr. Hollis were looking at me all the way 
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from London to find the pleasantest way to exterminate me. 

And I wonder at what age he plans this process for women 
who can read. As soon as the misguided little girl begins 
tapping typewriter keys when no one is looking? Or shall we 
wait till she grows up and wants the machine to say real 
words—words which if she is permitted to go on in her mad 
course will bring disaster and death to nations? Ought we 
really teach the little things at all to read, since one word will 
inevitably lead to another and who can foresee the end— 
who, that is, excepting always Mr. Hollis who sees Armaged- 
don right in front of him in the form of hosts of women with 
grammars for shields and fountain pens for arms. 


In Defense of Women 


IT IS A PLEASURE to know that from the ranks of the 
clergy comes a humorous broadside at Mr. Hollis’ mental 
gyrations. The Catholic Citizen, published by the Catholic 
woman’s suffrage society of England, quotes the brilliant 
Dominican, Father Gerald Vann, who says he has no objec- 
tion to the book as a whole but is fascinated by this imputing 
of all our troubles to feminism. As he understands it, women 
are lured from the home by this baleful battle cry, then they 
are taught to share the interests of man, and then comes 
Armageddon; for as the birth rate falls, so civilizations col- 
lapse. “As simple as that,” says Father Vann in open wonder. 
Then he goes on: “We had thought the Church right in ex- 
tolling Catherines of Siena, of Alexandria (patroness of 
philosophy), Joans of Arc; but no, the pioneers of women’s 
education are worse enemies than Hitler or Mussolini.” 

The vocation of marriage, he points out, is not the only 
one. And the Church, he adds comfortingly, is not nearly so 
pessimistic as Mr. Hollis about the “exceptional woman,” 
for it tells us to honor the learned and the socially active 
women saints. And he asks, how about the teaching nuns— 
how are they to teach unless they are educated? He also 
wishes to know why a developed mind should be a bar to 
marriage and motherhood. What are the alternatives, accord- 
ing to Mr. Hollis? “Either the squaw or the ladies goblessem,” 
says Father Vann. “Where in the Church’s teachings do we 
find that women are an inferior species whose calling is 
limited to procreation and manual work? Did not Pius XI 
sufficiently stress the fact that marriage is meant to be a 
companionship of mind and soul? And then who is the better 
representative—Dante’s Beatrice or Mr. Hollis’ squaw?” 

Of course, as Father Vann makes clear, there is in Mr. 
Hollis’ diatribe a germ of truth. It is that the minds of men 
and women are different and complementary, and harm 
would come to society if this difference were to be lost. Also 
most women find their fulfillment of life in the vocation of 
wife and mother. The trouble is Mr. Hollis went too far, for 
as Father Vann says: “It is not only love and sympathy but 
it is wise guidance that a mother must give—much is hers 
instinctively and much more may be given by grace; but she 
has also the duty and therefore the right to learn—to learn 
from human beings as well as from God how to resemble the 
Mother to whom even He who is wisdom was subject.” 
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AMERICA: PARTNER IN 
WORLD RULE 
By William Henry Chamberlin. 320 


pages. Vanguard Press. $3.00 
There is no doubt in Mr. Chamberlin’s 
mind but that America must become a 
partner in world rule. He goes to some 
length to prove this to be no new role 
and explodes the idea that America 
ifter the first World War was as com- 
pletely isolationist as some have naively 
assumed. 

What of the future? In the postwar 
world Britain and her Empire will be 
faced by tremendous new problems. 
Chis will make for great uncertainty 
1s to just what Britain will be able to 
do. Unquestionably she will be the 
weakest of the victors. Due to the 
collapse of France and the defeat of 
Germany, there will be a power vacuum 
in Western Europe. In Eastern Europe 
Russia has taken things into her own 
hands, following a nationalistic and ex- 
pansionist policy. Where will this end 
and how can it be fitted into the post- 
war plans for permanent peace? A sim- 
ilar power vacuum will exist in the Far 
East with the defeat of Japan and the 
military and economic weakness of 
China. Here again the question revolves 
about Russia’s plans. 

\ll this makes it evident that Russia 
has very distinct advantages. What kind 
of a partner will Russia prove to be is, 
for Mr. Chamberlin, the question of 
paramount importance. The answer 
must remain dubious until it is clear 
whether Russia will follow a_ policy 
of internal development or one of ex- 
ternal expansion. 

Mr. Chamberlin does not agree with 
the present trend in America of trying 
to find justification for everything Rus- 
sia has done and working up optimism 
regarding the future on what is not a 
solid basis of reality but dangerously 
close to wishful thinking. This should 
not surprise those who have followed 
Mr. Chamberlin’s articles in Tue Sten. 
He is too conscious of what has hap- 
pened in Poland and all Eastern Europe 
as well as of the cynical disregard of 
the Atlantic Charter and the Four 
Freedoms to feel justified in minimizing 
the dangers and the difficulties that will 
accompany America’s role as a partner 
in ruling the postwar world. 

It is Mr. Chamberlin’s contention 





that the world cannot have peace and at 
the same time tolerate practices that 
lead to war. He cogently demonstrates 
that calling these practices by other 
names will not change their nature nor 
their effects. That is why we are con- 
vinced that America: Pariner in World 
Rule is a good book to read and have 
at hand. It supplies criteria for judging 
any world organization as an effective 
agency for permanent peace. 
GABRIEL GORMAN, C.P. 


MY RIVAL, THE SKY 

By Margo Kurtz, 218 pages. G. P. 

* Putnam’s Sons. $2.50 
This isn’t the best-written book you've 
read in a long time, and it hasn’t much 
shape, either, so that if you must be 
real technical about it you won't rate 
it very high. But it has lots of heart 
and sometimes that’s more important. 
Indeed, reading My Rival, the Sky, by 
Margo Kurtz, has been like holding a 
beating heart in the palm of your hand: 
it throbs. 

It is the story of a combat pilot and 
of the wife who waits. A personal nar- 
rative presupposes that the subject has 
achieved some degree of success. Frank 
Kurtz—Colonel now—has a ° “success 
story;” but even if he didn’t, you 
wouldn’t care. You would just be glad 
that Margo has written his story, and 
hers, because even without the success 
element they would still be Margo and 
Frank, and that’s all you care about in 
this book. They thought they had some- 
thing to offer to others whose lives 
have been uprooted by war, because, 
you see, though there are skies between 
them, Margo and Frank have never 
been separated. The beauty of their 
story is togetherness, and that is what 
they have to offer to those who, perhaps, 
have not learned to make loneliness a 
companion. You might expect as you 
take up the book that here is a young 
bride spilling herself over into self- 
pity, looking not only for applause 
for her husband but also for a medal 
for herself. Not a bit of it. You find, 
instead, that cruel as this separation is, 
Margo knows it is better to be a woman 
who waits than just a woman. 

Here is that lump in your throat 
made articulate. 

FORTUNATA CALIRI 
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WOODROW WILSON AND THE 
GREAT BETRAYAL 

By Thomas A. Bailey. 429 pages. 

The Macmillan Company. $3.50 
A fascinating book to read at. this 
time as our Government is seizing the 
opportunity, presented now for the sec. 
ond time in a generation, to establish a 
world security organization. For Mr. 
Bailey's book is an account of our fail- 
ure to use the first opportunity which 
came with the formation of the League 
of Nations. It is the story of the battle 
over ratification of the Versailles Treaty, 
containing the League Covenant, from 
the time Wilson presented it to the Sen. 
ate, July 10, 1919, to its final demise. 
so far as the American people were con- 
cerned, with the Harding presidential 
victory of 1920. 

Going over that story in the light of 
our recent experience in preparing the 
United Nations Charter it is amazing 
to see how carefully the pitfalls in the 
way of League ratification have been 
avoided. Rivalry between the President 
and Congress has been prevented by 
Congressional participation in framing 
the Charter; the issue has been kept 
from becoming a question of party poli- 
tics by enlisting both parties in the 
work; willingness to compromise has 
characterized all sides so that this time 
there are no “irreconcilables” either in 
the White House or on Capitol Hill 
powerful enough to wreck the Charter. 
But, perhaps even more important, prac- 
tically all of the “reservations” which 
the Senate wanted to add to the League 
Covenant (and which Wilson refused) 
have been covered in the United Na- 
tions Charter, mainly by separating the 
Charter from the peace treaty and by 
the veto power which the United States 
has on the Security Council. In other 
words, from what Mr. Bailey tells us of 
the League fight, it appears that this is 
one time that we have learned from past 
experience. 

That experience would have been 
even more revealing, however, if the 
author had given more attention to the 
arguments against the League. He as 
sesses them only for their “political” 
value ina partisan conflict and makes 
little effort to judge their bearing on 
the duties of historic States and the task 
of organizing the universal society. Yet 
the international organization achieved 
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today in the United Nations Organiza- 
tion is in many ways closer to the ideas 
of the League opponents than to those 
of Wilson. For it is founded on the idea 
that the fundamental issues likely to 
disrupt the peace must be solved by the 
great powers rather than by the uni- 
versal society; that, in fact, is the rea- 
son for the veto power. In this sense the 
arguments against the League might 
have been utilized to form a deeper ap- 
preciation of the structure of interna- 
tional organization and the problems 
facing it today. 

OTTO BIRD 


THE PATTERN OF SOVIET POWER 
By Edgar Snow. 219 pages. Random 
House. $2.75 

The introductory chapters of Mr. Snow’s 
latest book touch upon several changes 
which can be traced to the impact 
of war on Soviet life. An interesting 
example is the revised attitude toward 
marriage, divorce, and family life. This 
is not due to any recognition of tra- 
ditional moral and religious principles, 
but to the fact that “Russia wants the 
biggest birth rate in the world to fill 
up all those empty places left by the 
war.” 

The central theme of Mr. Snow’s 
chapters is to set forth his estimate of 
the role Russia plans to play in the 
postwar world. With regard to Europe 
this is pretty well indicated by the ac- 
tions she has already taken. There are 
chapters on Germany, Poland, and the 
Balkan States as well on the destiny 
planned for the 120,000,000 people of 
Eastern Europe living in the territory 
occupied by the Red Army. In the Far 
East, Russia’s plans are not yet clearly 
delineated. Mr. Snow is convinced that 
eventually Russia will come into the 
war against Japan. He is very critical 
of the Chungking regime and believes 
that external Anglo-American-Soviet 
pressure should be exerted to force at 
least a temporary union of the National 
Government and the Reds of Yenan 
for the purpose of putting a more effec- 
tive fighting force into the field against 
Japan. 

There can be no question about Mr. 
Snow's ability to write an interesting 
account of his observations. To the 
present reviewer, however, there is a 
serious defect that needs pointing out. 
Mr. Snow’s easy reportorial style may 
make the reader overlook the fact that 
The Pattern of Soviet Power fails com- 
pletely to go beneath the surface of 
things. His pages reveal quite frankly 
that his aim has been to gain a sym- 
pathetic hearing for Soviet domestic 
and foreign policies and to generate an 
optimistic attitude concerning Russia’s 
willingness to co-operate in plans for 
future peace. 


PHILIP LUDDEN 





THE FUTURE OF JAPAN 

By William C. Johnstone. 162 pages. 

Oxford University Press. $2.00 
The Future of Japan discusses in detail 
pressing problems of Japan-in-defeat. 
The author tells us that the disarma- 
ment and control of Japan must be co- 
ordinated with constructive policies to 
assist the Japanese in building a peace- 
ful and trustworthy nation. Professor 
Johnstone offers to the world at large 
six measures or policies that he thinks 
would make a satisfactory United Na- 
tions’ charter on policy toward Japan. 
Here they are: 

First, unconditional surrender and 
occupation of Japan. Second, complete 
disarmament and demobilization of 
Japan’s army and navy. Third, abolition 
of the imperial throne followed by or- 
ganization of a constitutional assembly. 
Fourth, initiation of agrarian reforms 
in Japan. Fifth, inauguration of a pro- 
gram of cultural co-operation embrac- 
ing Japan and all Asiatic countries. 
Sixth, avoidance of any implication of 
racial discrimination against the Jap- 
anese people. 

These proposals seem innocent 
enough; nothing startling or new about 
them. Any news reader of the day, if 
asked, would, I suspect, hit upon much 
the same line. But as a charter of policy, 
it is faulty, woefully lacking in the pol- 
icy which would contribute most toward 
forming a trustworthy and peace-loving 
Japan of tomorrow, namely, the moral. 
There is no recommendation in _ this 
book which makes for the supremacy of 
the moral in the life of the Japanese 
people. This is a serious omission. 

A few recommendations which the 
author has tucked into the closing chap- 
ter of his book intrigue me. He says, in 
effect, that it is obviously necessary that 
the Soviet Union, whether she enters the 
war against Japan or not, must, as one 
of the United Nations, participate in 
the postwar control and shaping of Ja- 
pan’s future. Why so? If Russia has con- 
tributed nothing toward the defeat of 
Japan, why should she participate in 
the postwar control of Japan? Again, 
the author says, in effect, China’s rela- 
tions with the Soviet Union and the de- 
gree to which she attains internal polit- 
ical unity will indicate the amount of 
responsibility she can assume for main- 
tenance of peace in the Pacific area. 
This is the prize piece of effrontery. 
Why should China’s relations with Rus- 
sia determine the measure of her re- 
sponsibility or authority in the United 
Nations’ control of Japan? Or why 
should the Leftist Bogey of China’s in- 
ternal political unity have anything to 
do with the right of the Government of 
China to participate fully in the con- 
trol and future of Japan? China was 
the first of the United Nations to fight 
Japan; she has fought Japanese aggres- 
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sion longer than any other nation; she 
has suffered more and _ contributed 
more, in terms of human life, toward. 
the final victory over Japan. Russia has 
done nothing toward the defeat of 
Japan. 

It is clear to this reviewer that Mr. 
Johnstone is voicing the leftist “party 
line.” The publishers need hardly tell 
the public that his book was issued under 
the auspices of the Institute of Pacific 
Relations. Too many of their top writ- 
ers are noted “experts” for Communist 
and Communist-front publications. 

RONALD NORRIS, C.P. 


THE GERMAN RECORD 

By William Ebenstein. 334 pages. 

Farrar & Rinehart. $3.00 
This “political portrait” is one of the 
best books on the German problem to 
appear in a long time. In particular, 
Part One (“The Pattern of German Pol- 
itics”) gives an excellent analysis and 
interpretation of the essential facts and 
backgrounds. Ebenstein, who teaches 
political science at the University of 
Wisconsin and is now working on a 
pamphlet which is to be distributed in 
very large quantities to the German 
people themselves, shows to what extent 
Germany:-is different from the countries 
of Western Europe. He explains, for 
instance, one point which the reviewer 
has been trying to emphasize in many 
of his lectures, namely, that the Reich 
idea of the Germans is something 
unique: “Deutsches Reich means—to 
many Germans at least—not a piece of 
reality, but a mixture of the real and 
the unreal, of the past, present, and fu- 
ture, of the known and unknown. This 
concept of the Reich is an essential com- 
ponent of German dynamism at all 
times. According to such a viewpoint, 
Germany is by definition never ‘fin- 
ished,’ never settled in a world of reali- 
ties, but is always enmeshed in a web 
that is constantly torn asunder and spun 
anew” (p. 20). 

In spite of the soundness of the gen- 
eral thesis of this book and the accept- 
ability of its principal conclusions, it 
contains serious errors in details, Eben- 
stein reveals prejudice and a deplorable 
ignorance of Catholic teaching and 
thought when he writes (p. 222): “The 
hierarchial structure of the Catholic 
Church and the dogmatic character of 
Catholic doctrines are fundamentally 
opposed to the whole philosophy and 
way of life of democratic societies.” In 
spite of this and of a number of factual 
errors in his treatment of the German 
Center Party, Ebenstein is right in many 
things which he says about the German 
Catholics (whom, on the whole, he con- 
siders more progressive than most Ger- 
man Protestants). 

Ebenstein warns against a possible 
“democratic fagade” in Germany behind 
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which new aggressions might be pre- 
pared. Germany will obviously have to 
be kept under Allied supervision until 
the peace-loving minority of Germans 
has become a majority. Ebenstein seems 
to be inclined, however, to identify this 
minority with “the uncompromisingly 
antimilitarist minority of radical Social- 
ists” (p. 306) and seems even to believe 
that this minority should exercise a tem- 
porary dictatorship. He fails to show 
how this is likely to bring about democ- 
racy 
WILHELM SOLZBACHER 


MITRI: THE STORY OF PRINCE 
DEMETRIUS GALLITZIN 

By Daniel Sargent. 313 pages. Long- 

mans, Green and Company. $3.50 
[To those who are interested in the 
early history of Catholicism in this coun- 
try, in watching the shuttle weaving be- 
tween the old world and the new, bind- 
ing the two closely in faith even when 
the material distances were great, it is 
true pleasure to find the pen of Daniel 
Sargent writing this story of one of the 
most colorful of our early priests. 

Prince Demetrius Gallitzin, of a Rus- 
house more ancient than the 
Romanoffs, brought up in European in- 
tellectual circles where men like Vol- 
taire and Goethe were oracles, came to 
this country at the end of the eighteenth 
century on a conventional student tour. 
He never returned to the old world. 
He offered himself to Bishop Carroll, 
became a priest, and for forty years— 
much of the time calling himself 
‘Father Smith”—he had a pastorate in 
the Alleghenies. He bought land for his 
people to settle on, built homes for 
many of them, cared for many orphans 
ind poor people—and in all the years 
never had a cent of salary. He was often 
in debt, with an aristocrat’s disregard 
for money. But he went in debt for the 
Lord’s sake and never for his own. 

He lived the life of the backwoods, 
imong rough people who did not care 
for aristocrats, but who liked him. Per- 
haps the most fascinating things in his 
truly romantic life were these: he re- 
mained the aristocrat and he was loved 
by the independent backwoodsmen of 
pioneer Pennsylvania. 

Mr. Sargent brings this out well, the 
dash and élan which the man, whether 
called Prince or Father Smith or Mr. 


sian 


Gallitzin, carried always with him, with 
which he helped win high romance for 
God, which helped him bear insults and 


persecution and poverty and pain. For 
his aristocracy was both of inheritance 
und breeding and of the soul. 

Fhe book contains too much of some 
parts of his life and not enough of oth- 
ers. There is too little about his days as 
a theological student—in fact hardly a 
paragraph. There is too much about his 
mother, so that for many pages this is 


really her biography. Of course, it is 
easy to see how luring a subject she 
is, but much of this material really has 
little to do with her son and one keeps 
wanting Mitri’s face and not his moth- 
er’s. The use of the name Mitri all 
through the book, though it makes for 
a charming sense of intimacy with the 
subject, also makes the reader feel that 
the priest remained ydéung and inept 
as in boyhood. The name Mitri gives 


charm to the narrative and Father Smith . 


sounds heavy, but after he became a 
priest one feels his title should be used. 
It may be that Mr. Sargent is complete- 
ly right in using this pet name, for it 
highlights the charm of the man, but it 
rather underplays his strength and fine 
brain. 

All these, of course, are minor criti- 
cisms. The chief fact is that the entire 
story is a delight to read and that the 
poetic quality which often enters adds 
to the reader's pleasure. 

KATHERINE BURTON 


BATTLE BELOW 

By Robert J. Casey. 380 pages. Bobbs- 

Merrill. $3.50 
THIS IS WHERE I CAME IN 

By Robert J. Casey. 307 pages. Bobbs- 

Merill. $3.00 
Adroitly combining his keen reportorial 
ability with a gusty, readable prose, Bob 
Casey has turned out two of the best 
factual accounts to come out of the war. 
Casey’s terse, trim style of recounting 
the sights and stories he encountered on 
land and below the sea adds consider- 
ably to the natural excitement of his 
material. Singly and together, his two 
latest volumes stand out as expert re- 
porting. 

Battle Below is a saga of submarine 
warfare and the men who fight, live, 
and die in cramped, pig-boat quarters 
far below the surface of the sea. Written 
with the encouragement and assistance 
of the Navy in 1943, publication of the 
book was held up for two years in ac- 
cordance with Navy Department wishes. 
Its publication now, when the Pacific 
war is reaching new heights of fury, 
marks it as an especially interesting 
companion-piece to the headlines of the 
hour. 

Casey gives what is probably the most 
comprehensive study of the submarines 
and the men who live in them, alternat- 
ing his chapters on underwater facts 
with thrilling accounts of patrol activi- 
ties, actual battles, and humorous anec- 
dotes. He lived with the men, the young, 
hard-bitten officers, the mere boys and 
the vets; and he knows, probably to a 
greater degree than any other war cor- 
respondent, the dangers they face and 
the courageous manner in which they 
meet battle and death. 

Though the full story of submarine 
activity in the Pacific cannot be told un- 


THE *f SIGN 


til the war’s end, Casey’s report on what 
has been done gives sufficient indication 
that the pig-boat fleet and the men on 
its roster quite often go beyond the ac. 
cepted limits of skill, daring, and en. 
durance. 

In 1940 Casey stood on a hill outside 
Longwy and watched the German tanks 
rumble into France. Four years later he 
stood on that same hill near Longwy 
and watched the same Germans beat a 
hasty retreat in the face of Allied might, 
This Is Where I Came In is the story of 
what he saw happen in the intervening 
years. From London’s terrifying raids to 
tiny, battered Malta, North Africa, Lon- 
don again under the robots and then- 
D-Day, are depicted in taut vignettes 
which bring to the reader a forceful and 
clear-cut picture of war’s impact on the 
little fellows in and _ out of service. Casey 
has sketched them all with admirable 
clarity. 

Both Battle Below and This Is Where 
I Came In make exciting reading for 
the present. They should also be inval- 
uable in the future when the incidents 
and big events of this global war are 
not as vivid in the public mind and the 
deeds of brave men are forgotten. 

JERRY COTTER 


MISS WARREN’S SON 

By Elizabeth Jordan. 220 pages. 

Appleton-Century. $2.50 
A better plot than boy-meets-girl has yet 
to be thought of, and here it is again 
with an intriguing new twist. It all be- 
gins, idyllically, on a Central Park bench 
whose occupants, an attractive girl, a 
small, hungry boy, and a returned air- 
force hero are suddenly cast into a whirl 
of exciting adventures. 

When Alicia Warren adopts tempo- 
rarily the endearing but inquisitive 
young son of an impoverished widow, she 
little dreams that her path is generously 
strewn with orange blossoms. She is 
lonely, and young Tony, her new charge, 
completely captures’ her affection and 
interest, so much so that Barry, the 
would-be foster father, has a hard job 
to claim some of that affection for him- 
self. But, after helping Tony's mother 
back to the security of marriage and a 
home for her child, he proves himself 
Tony’s superior in the race to win 
Alicia’s heart. 

If the reader can exercise a measure 
of that “willing suspension of disbelief” 
and lose himself in the story at the 
very start, it shouldn’t be hard to 
emerge with a sense of satisfaction and 
pleasure that love has again found a 
way. Though Miss Jordan does not 
sound any emotional depths, there is 
reality in her characterizations. The 
light touch with which the novel is writ- 
ten makes this a colorful and diverting 
story. 

PAULA HALLER 
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FLIGHT FROM CHINA 

By Edna Lee Booker and John S. 

Potter. 236 pages. Macmillan Com- 

pany. $2.50 
Edna Lee Booker went to China more 
than twenty years ago as an Interna- 
tional News correspondent. There she 
married an American businessman, 
John S. Potter. Living in Shanghai and 
rearing their children: with the aid of 
native servants, they have learned to 
understand the Chinese people and to 
love them with an almost aggressive 
joyalty. In this book they tell the story 
of Japan’s invasion as experienced by 
their own household. . 

The first half of the book is written 
by Mrs. Potter. She paints an engaging 
picture of prewar Shanghai, where Brit- 
ish and American business people lived 
with security and prestige, surrounded 
by the devotion of their Chinese house- 
servants. Then comes the prospect of 
chaos under the invader; Japan’s grow- 
ing antipathy for the western foreign- 
ers; the subtle “war of nerves” set on 
foot against them even before Pearl 
Harbor; and finally the emergency evac- 
uation of women and children in 1940. 

Mr. Potter takes up the narrative at 
this point and recounts the experiences 
of his three years as an enemy alien. 
He leads us into the internment camp 
at Pootung where 1100 men met and 
mastered a challenge thrown at their in- 
genuity and courage. We follow the ups 
and downs of their hopes for repatria- 
tion and are proud of the good-natured 
spirit of comradeship elicited by their 
hand-to-mouth mode of existence. Then 
come the tedious trip on the Teia-Maru 
and Gripsholm, the thrill of coming 
home to freedom, and the joy of re- 


. union with anxious families, 


Flight From China is a story well-told; 
both its authors have an eye for signifi- 
cant details and their work has a ring 
of authenticity which makes it both en- 
joyable and enlightening. 

AUGUSTINE P. HENNESSY, C.P. 


SOUTH AMERICA UNCENSORED 
By Roland Hall Sharp. 263 pages. 


Longmans, Green & Company. $3.50 
Mr. Sharp has a thesis. Fascism is rife 
in South America. At least, he says, it 
is strong in Brazil and Argentina, and 
he devotes some time to a discussion of 
the Estado Novo of Getulio Vargas of 
Brazil. The tradition of strong-man rule 
is present and abhorred in Argentina, 
home of the Peron-Farrell set-up that 
is already causing trembling in the 
political seismograph at Washington. 

But Mr. Sharp’s title is misleading. 
He purports to have covered all of 
South America, yet most of the book 
is devoted to the political evils of the 
two large nations, the economic inequal- 
ity of the people in Paraguay and Bo- 
livia, and the social advances of Chile 


and little Uruguay. Despite his “cover- 
age” of the Continent, there is little 
mention made of Peru, the magnificent 
Medellin Valley area of Colombia, the 
drive that is present in Venezuela to- 
ward social justice since the death of 
Gomez. 

One is grateful to Mr. Sharp for ex- 
ploding the myth. of a continent “of 
great wealth.” The frontiers are there— 
but the opportunities are not half what 
professors and “good neighbor’’ lectur- 
ers pretend them to be. 

Mr. Sharp’s definition of fascism is 
far from exact. In the opinion of many, 
neither Peron nor Vargas (the far 
smoother ruler) are fascists in the strict 
sense of the word. Alongside of Rosas 
of a century ago and Gomez in our 
time, they are babes in the woods. 

In a word, the author has seen a few 
trees and ignored the forest. Uncen- 
sored, perhaps, Mr. Sharp, but hardly 
a complete South America. Incidentally, 
Lombardo Toledano, the Mexican labor 
leader, is scarcely one to be cited as a 
fighter against fascism. He is intent on 
the Red kind. The other dictators are 
more or less intent on their own private 
regimes, with the usual fortunes that 


accompany such enterprise in Latin 
countries. JOHN O’CONNOR 
BAY MILD 


By Louis Kintziger. 220 pages. Bruce 

Publishing Company. $2.00 
Here is a fisherman’s story of his own 
Great Lakes fisherfolk, a story laid in 
the powerful setting of the Northern 
Peninsula. The struggles and dangers 
in the life of the little fishing settle- 
ment of Noquets Bay are depicted with 
that sympathetic realism peculiar to the 
author, who writes of the people whom 
he has lived with and loved. 

The story centers about Bay Mild, 
the poorest, least respected lad in Bay- 
sette, Reared in a slovenly hovel by his 
half-breed Indian stepmother and _ his 
socially outcast father, Bay found his 
only happiness in dreaming of “making 
thunder,” thunder that one day would 
be heard. 

Son of a fisherman, Bay was destined 
to follow in his father’s trade. When 
Bay’s ambition brought him to the en- 
trance gate of the University of Michi- 
gan, Providence suddenly intervened to 
return him to the clear blue waters of 
Baysette, the tangled fishing nets, and 
the hoary fishhouse on the docks. 

Bay Mild’s was no ordinary life; it 
teemed with frustration and excitement. 
In rapid succession followed murder, 
intrigue, misunderstandings, and breath- 
taking escapes. The victim of a succes- 
sion of bitter adversities, Bay with his 
dauntiless spirit dared to keep on hoping 
when all sane hope itself seemed lost. 
And, in the end, he made his thunder, 
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Mirror of Christ: 
Francis of Assisi 


Isidore O'Brien, O.F.M. 


ih 


Factual, and artistically written, 
this selection of the Spiritual 
Book Associates presents in pop- 
ular form the life of the great 
mystic. Especially timely today, 
when a return to the pristine 
spirit of the gospels is a cry- 
ing need of our society, the book 
beautifully demonstrates the true 
happiness a soul discovers in fol- 
lowing Christ. "A portrait of the 
saint which enhances all his tra- 
ditional winsomeness and will en- 
dear him all the more to all 
classes of men."—America. 216 


pp. 
$2.50 


St. Anthony Guild Press 
Dept. 4-662 Paterson 3, N.J. 
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The Following of Christ 
By Thomas a Kempis 
A new translation from the original 


Latin, to which are added practical 
reflections and prayers. 
592 pages—Pocket-size 
Black Imitation Leather $1.50 
Genuine Black Leather $2.00 
De Luxe Edition $3.00 


The Imitation of Christ 
By Thomas a Kempis 
A timeless arsenal of moral argument 
and spiritual consolation. 
432 pages—Pocket-size 


Black Imitation Leather $1.40 
G ine Black Leather $1.80 
De Luxe Edition $2.85 


Order From 
THE SIGN 


Union City New Jersey 
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ST.FRANCIS HEALTH RESORT ,2:"'""., 


Established in 1895 by the Sisters of the 
Sorrowful Mother. An up-to-date institu- 
tion with attractive unds for convales- 
cents and others in need of rest and moun- 
tain air. Mental, drug, and contagious 
cases not admitted. 


Address Sister Superior 














SHORTHAND in 


Weeks at Home 


Famous Speedwriting m. No 
signs or symbols. Uses Abe: C’s. Easy 
easy to write and transcribe. Fast 






to learn; 


preparation for a job. Surprisingly low cost. 
100,000 woes by mail. Used in leadin 
and Civil Se 
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rvice. Write for free boo 


SpeedwrilL 











Teas » Mayonnaise 
Mustards 


McCORMICK & COMPANY 
BALTIMORE 2, MD 
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Is Our Lord calling you to save souls? 


The Hospital Sisters of St. Francis care for God's 
sick and poor that souls may be brought to Heaven. 
They also have missions in China. Candidates de- 
sirous of sharing in this work are invited to write to: 


REY. MOTHER PROVINCIAL 


Francis Convent Springfield, Illinois 














The Religious Hospitalers 
of St. Joseph 


conduct the St. Bernard's and the St. George's 
Hospitals, Chicago, Illinois. Young Ladies in- 
terested in devoting their lives in Religion to 


the care of the sick, address, Rev. Mother 
Superior, 6337 Harvard Avenue, Chicago, 


Illinois 








The Sisters of the Little Company of Mary 


devote their lives to the care and assistance 
of the sick and dying. Candidates between 
17 and 30 years of age are accepted. For fur- 
ther information write to The Little Com- 
pany of Mary Novitiate, San Pierre, Indiana 
or to The Little Company of Mary Hospital, 
Evergreen Park, Illinois. 








Sisters of St. Francis 


PUT IDEALS INTO ACTION.” 
Are you interested in Religious Life? Do you de- 
sire to help spread Christ’s Kingdom on earth by 
teaching the little ones, the orphans, by social 
work, by work among the Indians, the Negroes, 
as well as the White children? If so, obtain de- 
tails by writing to: 
REVEREND MOTHER GENERAL, 0.S.F. 

Immaculate Conception Convent Oldenburg, Ind. 











PERHAPS GOD WANTS YOU 


to be a Sister of Loretto at the Foot of the 
Cross. This notice may be His invitation. Sa 
cond today for a copy of “Congratulations, 
Peggy!’ which tells how wonderful such a 
vocation can be, whatever the work you would 
like to do for be For your copy, write to 
ther Ceneral 

Loretto uhcaeuhanee 











Nerinx, Ky. 





the real kind of thunder that only God 
can hear. 

It is an inspiring story of a young 
man’s courage and faith. The plot, how- 
ever, suffers from too frequent use of 
the opportune incident. Real life is not 
characterized by so many unexpected 
events happening with such conven- 
ience. The character of the priest, 
Father Holly, is weakly drawn. 

Bay Mild is Mr. Kintziger’s first work 
in the field of fiction and is, indeed, a 
commendable effort. It is written with 
vividness and sincerity. 

HELEN E, MANNIX 


SUICIDE BENT 

By David Goldstein. 250 pages. Ra- 

dio Replies Press. $2.00 
In view of what has been taught by the 
events of the past few years, notably by 
the fall of France and by the conscrip- 
tion experience of the Allied powers, it 
is almost incredible that organized birth 
control groups should continue to re- 
ceive legal recognition and protection 
from any existing government. Even 
aside from the moral offensiveness of 
much of the program, can it be that 
anyone still harbors the illusion that the 
so-called “undesirables” will be “edu- 
cated” to birth control? The prewar 
soaring birth rate of Japan and the dic- 
tator nations is enough to settle that 
point. Or, what is still more improbable, 
that the “right people” will not use the 
new “enlightenment” to bring about 
their own lineal extinction? Consider 
Sweden, with her 1937 birth rate so low 
that there was only one child or none in 
about half the households of the land. 
Norway, Scotland, Wales, England, Aus- 
tralia, and the United States are rapidly 
following suit. To date, the only notice- 
able success of the planned parenthood 
crusade is that it is successfully elim- 
inating parenthood. 

The author of Suicide Bent deals with 
the topic graphically and constructively 
from both the moral and economic 
standpoints. He describes his early affili- 
ation with the Socialist movement, in 
which he was first trained in propaganda 
work, as was Margaret Sanger. This ac- 
count is followed by two historical 
sketches, one of Karl Marx, the other 
of Margaret Sanger. These two persons 
serve in the book as a human back- 
ground of informative data related par- 
ticularly to Great Britain, France, Can- 
ada, the United States, and the Soviet 
Union. The attitudes of sectarian groups 
are also outlined, with traditional Prot- 
estantism and orthodox Judaism shown 
as in harmony with the Catholic Church 
in this matter. 

The book is written in the author's 
usual style—tending more toward a com- 
pilation of documents, facts, and figures 
than to a closely woven dissertation. 
Among the questions answered are some 
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addressed to the author while lecturing 
with Catholic Campaigners for Christ 
in the streets and parks of America, 
Suicide Bent will serve as a handy source 
book on a critical problem besides pro- 
viding interesting and timely reading. 
CONSTANTINE PHILLIPS, C.P, 


NO GREATER LOVE 

By Most Reverend Francis J. Spell 

man. 147 pages. Charles Scribner's 

Sons. $2.00 
This is a record of Archbishop Spell- 
man’s experiences, observations, and re- 
flections during a journey that took him 
to the battle fronts in Italy, France, and 
Germany. It is especially a record of the 
American soldiers whose courage and 
sacrifices have meant victory because 
they have not counted the cost to them- 
selves in their fight for justice and 
peace. 

Everywhere the Archbishop went he 
made it a point to visit and talk with 
the ordinary soldiers. He was with them 
in rest areas, in the front lines, and in 
hospitals. Through his intimate contacts 
he is able to report in his pages the 
effects of war on American youths. It is 
heartening to learn that he did not find 
them on the whole to be hard, cynical, 
and disillusioned. 

We have not read any better or more 
touching account of what war and its 
horrors have meant to the invaded coun- 
tries. The darkest scene of all is in Italy. 
It is not only the physical destruction 
that is terrible in Italy, but an utter 
hopelessness has taken possession of a 
great part of the completely ruined 
population. In all the countries deep 
hatreds have been engendered, and 
these will make more difficult the tasks 
of reconstruction and the resumption of 
common human associations in peace 
and harmony. 

The Archbishop tells of his several 
visits with Pope Pius. The Holy Father 
has been saddened by the sight of man’s 
destructive folly but is determined to 
continue his efforts for peace though 
the world is still little disposed to listen 
to him. In.every area visited Archbishop 
Spellman met the leaders in religious, 
civil, and military life. 

In the midst of war, however, Arch- 
bishop Spellman was constantly think- 
ing of peace. Only if the nations of the 
world dedicate themselves to the prin- 
ciples that will insure a lasting peace 
can any good come from the carnage 
and destruction of this war. Not the 
least valuable part of his book is the 
constant recalling of the errors that led 
to the curse of war. 

No Greater Love is a sensitive yet 
vigorous record of Americans at war. It 
is written in a spirit that will benefit 
everyone who reads it and catches its 
message. 

ADRIAN REYNOLDS 
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JOHN DOOLEY: 
CONFEDERATE SOLDIER 

Edited by Joseph T. Durkin, S.J. 244 

pages. Georgetown Univ. Press. $3.00 
Jt is natural for a prospective reader 
to doubt the power of John Dooley’s 
story to hold his interest when each 
day’s headlines tell of contemporary 
suffering and heroism in war. However, 
it is this very facile comparison of the 
attitudes of a private in the Confederate 
Army with the experiences of his coun- 
terparts in uniform today, that help 
make this book so absorbing. 

Douglas S. Freeman, in his foreword 
to the carefully documented diary, 
points out that the papers of humble 
soldiers more often contain the true 
story of a battle or of a war, than do 
the records of senior officers. We see 
this to be true as Private Dooley de- 
scribes his own reaction to his first 
order to load “with intent to kill;” 
and as he portrays the silent fear of 
his comrades, We hear his confession 
of self-doubt as he takes his place in 
the fierce array at Gettysburg. There 
he was taken prisoner, and in the 
months that intervene before his re- 
turn to his native Richmond, we have 
vehement evidence that even the de- 
vout and gentle John Dooley found no 
virtue in Yankees. 

The diary ends with the soldier's 
home-coming, told in his own precise 
speech. “With a raging headache 
and a swelling heart I reach my home, 
and the curtain falls.” 

Father Durkin’s epilogue continues 
Dooley’s story. Soon after his discharge 
he entered the Jesuit Novitiate at 
Georgetown, but after a few years of 
peace, war claimed him as its inevitable 
victim. He died in 1873, shortly before 
his ordination. 

Students will find this journal an 
invaluable addition to the small stock 
of Confederate history. Anyone who 
would know the motivations, fears, 
dreams, and true glory of a soldier will 
find them all in the war journal of 
John Dooley, 

MARILYN GILLOON 


WWSHORT NOTICES BW 


ACTION TONIGHT. By James D. Ho- 
ran. 171 pages. G. P. Putnam’s Sons. $2.50. 
The U.S.S. O’Bar&ion has become a legend 
in the U. S. Navy. Action Tonight tells the 
exploits of the valiant destroyer during the 
first year of the war in the South Pacific. 
At that time there was very little American 
naval power to stop the push of the Japa- 
nese. That it was stopped can be credited 
to the courage, skill, and tenacity of men 
who dared attempt the impossible. A thrill- 
ing tale of a gallant ship and dauntless 
crew. 


MISSION BEYOND DARKNESS. By Lt. 
Comdr. Joseph Bryan, USNR, and Philip 
Reed. 133 pages. Duell, Sloan and Pearce. 
$2.00. This is an account of a famous air 
operation launched from the Lexington 
against the Japanese fleet. There are some 
technical details, but the main emphasis 
is on the human side. This book vividly 
reveals what an attack from a carrier base 
means to the young men who have trained 
so hard and are ready to risk everything to 
insure victory over the enemy. 


THIS BREAD. By Rosemary Buchanan. 
263 pages. Bruce Publishing Co. $2.50. A 


novel with a religious background. It tells 
the story of Anthony Drew, an Episcopal 
minister, and Valerie Maddox; their love, 


their struggle with religious doubts and dif- 
ficulties, and their conversion to Catholi- 
cism and their marriage. The title refers 
to the doctrine of the Eucharist which holds 
a central place in the story. The adequate 
handling of the serious theme makes This 
Bread a moving and interesting novel. 


MORAL THEOLOGY. By Heribert Jone, 
O.F.M. Cap., J.C.D. (trans. Urban Adel- 
man, O.F.M. Cap., J.C.D.) . 633 pages. New- 
man Book Shop. $3.00. In translating Father 
Heribert Jone’s work, Katholische Moral- 
theologie, and adapting it to the legal code 
and custom of the United States, Father 
Adelman has provided a welcome handbook 
for parish priests and seminarians. The work 
is a short but comprehensive survey of the 
whole field of Moral Theology. Both the 
author and the translator have aimed at 
producing a conspicuously practical book. 
The publishers have set their tvpe in ac- 
cordance with the same plan. 


MAKING THE STATIONS WITH 
JESUS. By Maurice St. Julien, C.P. Coopera- 
tive Press. .10. This pamphlet is intended 
for private or communal use by people who 
want to spend twenty or thirty minutes in 
making the stations thoughtfully. It is not 
meant to replace the shorter booklets now 


commonly used; it-aims at helping those 
who have the time and the willingness to 
walk with Christ slowly but who find it 


hard to put their own thoughts and feelings 
into words. 


SCOTT AND HIS MEN. By Sara May- 
nard. 184 pages. St. Anthony Guild. $2.00. 
A simple but touching epic. of the tragic 
South Polar expedition led by Captain 
Scott. Though written for youth, it is a 
story that will grip all interested in true 
records of human courage and unselfishness. 


REVIEWERS 
PAULA HALLER, a graduate of St. Joseph’s 


College in Brooklyn, is a member of the edi- 
torial department of Doubleday, Doran and 


Dr. WILH®LM SOLzZBACHER, former leader 
in the German Youth Movement, is author 
of Pope Pius XI and Totalitarian Regimes. 

KATHERINE BurRTON, author of several pop- 
ular biographies, conducts the Woman to 
Woman page of THE SIGN, 

ForTuNATA CA.IrI is Assistant Librarian at 
Emmanuel College, Boston. 

Rev. RONALD Norris, C.P. 
editor of the China Monthly. 


is an associate 





THE FRANCISCAN SISTERS 


of Calais have now a Novitiate at Baton 
Rouge, Louisiana. Their work com 

duty relative to the care of the 

pital. Young ladies interested 


respond with the 
MOTHER SUPERIOR 
Our Lady of the Lake Sanitarium 
Baton Rouge, Louisiana 








Be an ANGEL OF MERCY in 


Foreign Fields 

This is a MISSIONARY CONGREGATION, all of 
whose members are destined to work in either the 
Islands of the Pacific or in the British West Indies, 
engaging in the catechetical, medical, educational 
and social work of the more primitive missions, 
and in care of lepers 

If you are between 17% and 35, and have good 
will, good health, love of God, and the spirit of 
sacrifice, you are invited to write to: 


Missionary Sisters of The Society of Mary 





HAVE YOU A DARING 
MISSIONARY SPIRIT 6 


The Franciscan Missionary Sisters of the Immacu- 
late Conception of the Mother of God train can- 
didates for active service in their teaching, nursing, 
and social work, in home and foreign missions. 
Write to: Rev. Mother General, Convent of 
the Immaculate Conception, New Street, 
Post Office Box 1858, Paterson, N. J. 


St. Theresa’s Convent, Bedford, Mass. 








SISTERS OF REPARATION 
of the 


CONGREGATION OF MARY 


Young ladies desiring to serve God in the 
service of the poor and friendless may write to 


og > oan JOSEPHA, 
143 W. 14th S$ New York 11, N. Y. 











THE SERVANTS OF RELIEF 
FOR INCURABLE CANCER © 


DOMINICAN SISTERS, 
CONGREGATION OF ST. ROSE OF LIMA 


Young women desiring to devote their lives to the 
religious service of Christ's afflicted poor are earn- 
estly jactaes to write to Reverend Mother Superior 
at ROSARY HILL HOME, HAWTHORNE, N. Y. 














YOUNG LADIES desiring to enter the Res 
ligious Life and devote their time and energy 
to the care of the sick in hospitals may join 
the Sisters of the Poor of St. Francis. For 
particulars write to: Mother Provincial, Mount 
Alverno Convent, Warwick, N. Y., or to: 
Sister Superior, St. Francis Hospital, East 
142nd Street, New York City. 








THE SISTERS OF THE POOR OF ST. FRANCIS 


under the inspiration of the gentle Saint of Assisi 
welcome suitable candidates in their Apostolate 
of mercy which includes the care of the poor 
and the sick in their homes and in hospitals. 

Would you like to consecrate your life humbly 
and simply to Christ for the poor and afflicted? 


Write to: MOTHER PROVINCIAL 
St. Clare Convent Hartwell, Cincinnati, Ohio 


WOULD YOU LIKE TO BECOME A SISTER? 


—to enter a congregation young in the Church, whose 
apostolic work lends itself to the varied talents and 
tastes of the modern girl who would realize in her own 
life the Christ-life in one of its highest expressions? 
Would you like to teach? to become a nurse? to cate- 
chize? to work in the home or foreign missions? or 
like Mary of Nazareth devote yourself to domestic duties ? 

Write to Mother M. Ottilia, Sor. D.S., St. Meny’s 
Convent, 3516 West Center Street, Milwaukee, Wis- 
consin, who receives postulants into the Congregation 
of the Sisters of the Divine Savior. 
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By JOHN S. KENNEDY 


A Sweep of Dusk by William Kehoe 

» Mr. Kehoe, on the basis of this novel 
which won for him an Avery Hopwood 
\ward, is being hailed as a young hope- 
ful. Like many of the young hopefuls 
in the field of fiction, he has fashioned 
a story quite devoid of hope, a harsh, 
almost despondent piece, grim with the 
disillusionment peculiar to those begin- 
ners who know all about life before they 
have lived it. In the last few years we 
have had at least a dozen novels similar 
in theme and tone, naturalistic, bitter, 
wholly lacking in the understanding 
and compassion necessary for a pene- 
trating commentary on human existence. 

Mr. Kehoe’s protagonist is Curt Fahr- 
ner, whom we follow through some of 
his high schoo] and college years to a 
dead end. For 442 pages Curt struggles 
to free himself of his mother’s smother- 
ing tentacles and to establish something 
like normal relations with people. He 
does not succeed. In addition, we are 
given an unsparing inventory of the 
futile lives of Curt’s parents, his sisters, 
and his Aunt Mel. Sex is stressed re- 
lentlessly and depressingly. 

Some readers, undoubtedly, will con- 
sider the author precocious and his book 
astonishingly adult. He is not preco- 
cious, but glib. His pen runs on end- 
lessly, sometimes in circles. He is ob 
servant rather than perceptive. A sense 
of proportion, of form, of emphasis is 
absent from his equipment. As for his 
novel’s being adult, it is not genuinely 
so, any more than a child dressed in her 
mother’s clothes is a grown-up. It is 
green, unripe, and it is this which ac- 
counts for its bitterness. Here is one 
more item of evidence in the case 
against the literary award forcing house 
as of any benefit either to literature or 
to young writers. 

(Dutton. $2.75) 


Heritage of the River by Muriel Elwood 
> Miss Elwood has contrived a histor- 
ical novel according to the unconscion- 
ably overworked formula. Laid in and 
about Montreal toward the close of the 
seventeenth century, it sketches in pri- 
mary colors and without shading, the 
careers of the twins. Paul and Mar- 
guerite. handsome children of a peasant 


family named Boissart. The other young 
Boissarts are content to live as did their 
parents before them, but Paul and Mar- 
guerite, different in spirit as well as in 
appearance, break the traditional pat- 
tern. 

Paul is tutored in love-making by a 
fading beauty from the French court, 
becomes a woodsman, acquires money, 
fights valiantly in defense of the col- 
onists, achieves the status of a landed 
gentleman, and marries well. Margue- 
rite is wronged by a cad from Paris, is 
expelled from the family when she bears 
an illegitimate child, sees that child 
murdered in an Indian massacre, is her- 
self carried into captivity by the In- 
dians, escapes with the aid of a peison- 
able young Englishman, returns home, 
marries an unstable friend of Paul’s, is 
widowed, loses her second child in an 
accident, and is about to take her vows 
as a nun when the Englishman returns 
to claim her as his own. Her rescue from 
the convent, one gathers, is no less for- 
tunate for her than her rescue from the 
savages. 

The formula of which | spoke above 
directs that excitement and adventure 
be spiced with liberal quantities of sex, 
and Miss Elwood has followed it faith- 
fully. The result is an inane duplicate 
of innumerable other books. 

(Scribners. $2.50) 


It’s A Free Country by Ben Ames 
Williams 
> Mr. Williams’ recent novels (Come 
Spring, The Strange Woman, Leave 
Her to Heaven) have been phenome. 
nally popular, achieving and retaining 
the profitable eminence of best seller- 
dom. They are all shoddy, but so art- 
fully padded and trimmed as to deceive 
the simple into regarding them as rich 
in substance. Perhaps this latest effort 
will disenchant even his devoted clien- 
tele, for he has not bothered to work 
it up and polish it off, but has rushed 
it into print in the outline stage. It is 
an embryo, and not a viable one. 
Lena is ambitious. She wants to be 
respectable and prosperous, to have a 
life more comfortable and glamorous 
than that of her hard-working mother. 
But easy-going Eddie has a charm which 
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is disastrous for himself and for her. Be. 
fore their graduation from high school, 
he seduces her. They are hurriedly mar- 
ried. Eddie’s grandfather dies, leaving 
him a farm and $20,000. But Eddie js . 
a ne’er-do-well. He cannot make a suc. 
cess of the farm and soon runs through 
the money. Lena finds herself in pre. 
cisely the same position as her mother, 
However, she is determined that her 
lovely daughter Lenora will achieve 
what she failed to achieve. When Le. 
nora falls into the same trap as Lena, 
the latter kills her. 

This is meant to be a moral preach- 
ment, a sharp but salutary tongue-lash- 
ing to the prodigals among Mr. Wil- 
liams’ fellow countrymen. The presen- 
tation is earnest and righteous, but the 
message is vague. Sensationalism and 
rough language are hardly the instru. 
ments of a true evangel. It is only the 
sophomoric who will find the book any- 
thing but drivel. 

(Houghton Mifflin. $1.75) 


Barington by Edward Tatum Wallace 
> Barington, an Arkansas town with a 
population of 1,200 in the early years 
of the present century, is fondly and 
humorously depicted in a book which 
probably should not be called a novel. 
In some ways a typical town of its sort, 
in others distinctive, Barington is stud- 
ied from every angle, in every season. 
This is done in a long series of frag- 
mentary chapters which fit together as 
a kaleidoscope. One of the community 
centers is the hardware store run by 
Bart MacKenzie, who, along with his 
small son Debs and his spirited mother- 
in-law Loucinda, dominates the book. 
From this vantage point the town char- 
acters and doings are seen in revealing 
incidents from the present and the past. 
Mr. Wallace employs a style both 
sensitive and hearty to convey the es- 
sence of his town. The turn of a phrase 
speaks volumes: “the intrinsic loneli- 
ness of little towns,” “the cool, isolated 
sympathy” of children confronted with 
the grief of one of their number. But 
regularly, almost antiphonally, broad 
and vulgar strokes calculated to get guf- 
faws are introduced. 
(Simon and Schuster. $2.50) 


Six of Them by Alfred Neumann 

> In the spring of 1943 there was a 
flare-up of rebellion against the Nazi 
authorities by some of the students of 
the University of Munich. Pamphlets ex- 
coriating the regime were distributed. 
Mr. Neumann has taken the few facts 
which, at the time, filtered through the 
wall of censorship and used them as a 
basis of an imaginative reconstruction 
of the affair. In his version, the leader 
of the demonstration is a professor of 














criminal psychology, aided by his wife. 
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and four of his students. The six are 
arrested, put through the third degree, 
and, though condemnation and execu- 
tion are certain, brought to trial before 
the mock tribunal of the People’s Court. 
The Nazis hope to break them down 
individually and to fissure their solidar- 
ity, so as to learn the extent of the dissi- 
dence. The six are steadfast under the 
various forms of pressures they experi- 
ence. Even the one student whose trust- 
worthiness is questionable, does not 
yield. The accused go to their deaths, 
but the impression is given that all 
German youth is not beyond redemp- 
tion from Nazism. 

At first ponderous and murky, this 
carefully thought out and more than 
competently written novel comes to 
tingling life after a few chapters. The 
trial is superbly handled, both in its 
arraignment of the Nazi system by 
means of the acid portraits of the judges 
and in its revelation of the background 
and history of each of the defendants. 
A jarring note in the otherwise fair 
presentation of things and persons Cath- 
olic is the suicide of one character di- 
rectly after he has gone to confession 
and received Holy Communion. 
(Macmillan. $2.75) 


The Pool by Dana Burnet 

> “In these tender pages readers will 
find both solace and inspiration,” the 
blurb writer tells us. Some readers may 
do so, but the discerning will be hard 
put to extract any clear meaning. 

A soldier lies dying in an evacuation 
hospital in Cherbourg. He knows peace, 
nevertheless, for he is about to slip into 
a heartening dream. While in England, 
he met a “golden-brown English girl in 
uniform,” and they fell 
in love. He told her of the spot in his 
native Maine to which he had always 
gone when he wanted to recapture the 
feeling that everything was all right. 
It was a secluded pool, deep in the 
woods. The girl was startled by this dis- 
closure and, during a visit he made to 
her home, took him to the place which 
she regarded as her own sanctuary, not 
identical with his but not wholly dis- 
similar, either. She was, soon - after, 
killed in an air raid, and now he is 
succumbing of combat wounds. But, as 
he sinks into ‘unconsciousness, the 
dream begins. In it he is at his pool, 
recognizable as such yet subtly altered. 





VOCATIONS. 


Young Ladies interested in Religious Life are 
invited to write for interesting booklet on Re- 
ligious Vocation, published by The Sisters of 
the Love of Jesus, O.S.B., St. Mary’s Priory, 
270 Government St., Victoria, B.C., Canada. 
Candidates seeking admission to the Novitiate 
ore welcome. There is no age limit. 
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The Bospitaller Brothers 
of St. _ J obn of God 


Hospitalier St. John . 
yh ye eo have, oes %. all these y 
without interruption, ‘administered to the “sick ‘and 
poor, at home and on the Missions. 

Here is an copectuntes Ses dl a America: 


sirous of consecrating God ‘fn 

the Religious Life, fo ea of very, val yt y K-. . 

the Church and socie this Religious Order 
x... 








ST. ANN’S INFANT ASYLUM 


2300 K STREET N. W. 
WASHINGTON, D.C. 


offers one year course in Child Care, together 
with trained practical home nursing. Those in- 
terested may communicate with Sister Direc- 
tress for further particulars. 





er ery form jCatholtc Action. Vesther per 
the 1 r Provincial, 


y be 
at tes Monastery and Novitlate God, 
gy BP Adams Boulevard, Te lephon nanos , 2 geles 
‘ornia. 











The Franciscan Fathers of the Third 
Order Regular of Saint Francis now offer 
special advantages and opportunities to 
boys over fourteen years of age, who 
wish to study for the Priesthood. For in- 
formation, write to Rev. Father Superior, 
a T.0.R., 1300 Newton Street, N.E., Wash- 





gton 17, D.C. 








They Also Serve 


VOCATION to the 

Brotherhood, as to the 
Priesthood, is a grace from 
God. One who has the right 
intention of dedicating his life 
to the Divine Master by the 
vows of religion, might well 
ask himself whether God is 
offering him this grace. 
Any applicant who is inter- 
ested in becoming a Passionist 
Brother is requested to write to: 
mh. Rev. Father Provincial, C. P. 

7 


00 No. Hariem Avenue 
Chicago, Hil. 


























THE STIGMATINE FATHERS 


Preparation for Religious Priesthood. 
High School and College applicants ac- 
cepted. Aspirants to Lay-Brotherhood 
may also apply. 

THE STIGMATINE FATHERS 
554 Lexington St. Waltham, Mass. 








The Holy Family Fathers 
of ST. LOUIS, MO., 7900 CLAYTON RD. 
will accept —— of elementary schools 
and men of character, even of advanced 
age, who desire to become Missionaries of 
the Holy Family. Missions at home and 
abroad. Please indicate your age and studies 
so far pursued. 

Address the Very Rev. Superior 

















MOST HOLY TRINITY FATHERS 


offer to young Men and Boys the opportu- 
nity to study for the Order. Lack of Funds 
no impediment. Candidates for the religious 
lay-brotherhood also accepted. 
For further information write to 
Very Rev. Father Provincial, O.SS.T. 
Sacred Heart Monastery, Park Heights Avenue 
Pikesville, (Baltimore-8), Maryland 











Missionary Brothers 
FRANCISCAN of the Sacred Heart 
devote themselves to caring for the sick 
and needy. 35. wh men between the ages 
of 18 and 35. 4 ee to consecrate 
their life to is service, are in- 
vited to correspond w ith 
. Brother Su; 


St. Joseph ee Eureka, Missouri 




















Christ’s Medical Corps Needs Recruits 


HE ALEXIAN BROTHERS serve as a medical unit in Christ's Army of Religious. 


and active charity, give spiritual aid to souls. 
Young men of courage will find the fulfilment of their vocational ideal in the life of an 


Alexian Brother. Recruits eager to par- 
ticipate in this great work of mercy are 
urged to communicate with the — — 





ALEXIAN BROTHERS NOVITIATE 
1°8 James Blvd. 


Signal Mountain, Tenn. 


: | Detailed to conduct hospitals for men and boys, the Brothers, through silent example 








a 


Jesuit Brothers 


Men over 18, who do not wish to become priests but feel called to Religious life 
and are willing to work as members of the Society of Jesus, are invited to 
write to Father John A. Hughes, S.J., 501 East Fordham ogre od New York 58, 
N. Y. Please give age, education, and reason for req 


Brothers do not study or teach. They help in temporal concerns : in the colleges 


ei 





Jesuit 


or on the foreign missions. 











DO YOU WISH TO BECOME A PRIEST? 








It is a kind of blending of the two re- 
treats, his and hers, and she is there 
with him. 

Gracefully written, this is more a sen- 
timental trifle than a work of any spir- 
itual content or import. It is sweet, but 
fantastic; glowingly colored, but empty. 
It may make the injudicious feel good; 
it does not say anything to the mind. 
(Knopf. $1.00) 


We welcome to our Society zealous young men anx- 
ious to devote their lives as Salvatorian Priests to the 
Apostolate of parish-missions, retreats, lectures; to the 

ucation of the laity and of aspirants to the priesthood; 
to the cause of the Catholic Press, etc. 

Graduates of the elementary school, and such as have 
had some or complete high school or college, or are 
advanced in years, are welcome to correspond immedi- 
ately. Advanced students but deficient in Latin credits 
receive special courses. If ey are too ag to pay the 
full fees we shall seek to > ae ve your problem through the 
aid of special benefacto 

Such as have had six ——— of Latin enter A 4 noviti- 
os immediately. No charges. Write to the address be- 
low indicating age and oaaee of education. 


ATHER PROVINCIAL, SOCIETY OF THE DIVINE SAVIOR 
SALVATORIAN SEMINARY ST. NAZIANZ, WISCONSIN 


ORA 
SALVATORIAN LAY BROTHER? 


If you do not feel yourself called to the holy 

oe and yet wish to consecrate yourself 
to God God, then the Brotherhood is the vocation 
to choose. 

If you know a trade, offer it to God. It you 
have no trade, we shall teach you one. Our 
Lay-Brothers are co-apostles with our priests. 
There are no fees. Write to the address below 
for our t, “The Salvatorian Brother.” 


























FELLOWS, give 
your country a 
"BEST" service! 


Train boys and young men 
to be God-fearing citizens. 
Only such make and keep a 
country ‘‘GOODI" 


Brothers of the Sacred Heart 
specialize in this service! 





If sincerely interested in 
being a Religious Brother 
WRITE TO 
Reverend Brother Recruiter 
Brothers of the Sacred Heart 
METUCHEN, New Jersey 


High School Graduates, 
High School Students, 
Eighth Grade Students, 


This is 
YOUR OPPORTUNITY 


up to age of 23) 











—FLORIDA 
st, Leg Calog Preparatory Sco 


Is the only Catholic Boarding High School 
for Boys in the State of Florida, Teaching 
Seventh Grade Through High School. 
Accredited. 


, For complete information, address 
Father Director, St. Leo, Florida 
ST JOSEPH’ PREPARATORY 
SCHOOL 


Box B, BARDSTOWN, KENTUCKY 
Boarding and Day School for BOYS 
Conducted by Xaverian Brothers. Seventh 
srade i School. State Accredited. 





dividual and Small Group Instruction 
Emphasized. All Sports. Moderate Tuition. 
Send for Catalog. 














BOYS WANTED 


THE FRANCISCAN CONVENTUAL FATHERS 
Welcome zealous Boys anxious to devote their lives 
as Francisean preachers, pastors, teachers, writers, 
home and foreign missionaries. Free booklet upon 
request. Write to: 


Very Rev. Father Provincial 
812 N. Salina St. Syracuse, New York 


THE HOME MISSIONERS 
OF AMERICA 


A pioneer Society established to labor for 
conversions in the Th d Cc ties of 
No Priest Land, U. S. A., and among the 
Hundred Million non-Catholics of our 
beloved country. 











Correspondence solicited with those con- 
sidering missionary careers as 


PRIESTS BROTHERS  guctens 


Booklet—On Request 


VERY REV. W. HOWARD BISHOP, Superior 
lendale, Ohio 





EDUCATIONAL DIRECTORY 


MORRIS SCHOOL FOR BOYS 


SEARCY, ARKANSAS 
Conducted by FRANCISCAN BROTHERS 
Modern Buildings—Ideal Climate. 
Tuition per emonth $35.00. Ele- 
mentary 5th grade to 8th included. 
Two years high school. 

















St. Scholastica Academy 


CANON CITY, COLORADO 
A Fully Accredited Boarding School 
for GIRLS 
High School and Preparatory Courses. The 
beautiful location of the Academy in the Heart 
of the Rockies makes it an ideal boarding school. 





ST. JOSEPH'S ACADEMY 
Portland, Maine 


A select boarding school and day school, con- 
ducted by the Sisters of Mercy. Accredited by the 
Catholic University of America, the State Depart- 
ment of Education and by the New England Col- 
lege Entrance Board. Beautifully situated three 
miles from the city, in extensive grounds. Ele- 
mentary and High School Departments. 


Address Directress 


MOUNT ST. JOSEPH 


Boarding School for Your Boy 


Conducted by Brothers of St. Francis Xavier since 1876. 
Students from ‘East to- West coast; Central and So. 
America. Scientific, Classical, and Business courses— 
GRADES 17-12. Accredited by Middle States Association 
and Maryland. All major sports, band, orchestra. 
Directed study and play. 


Address: #leadmaster, Box H, 
Baltimore 29, Md., for catalog. 

















MOUNT SAINT AGNES JUNIOR COLLEGE 
Mount Washington, Baltimore 9, Maryland 
CONDUCTED BY THE SISTERS OF MERCY 


Liberal Arts, Music, Pre-technician, 

Pre-nursing, General and Med:cal 

Secretarial Curricula leading to 
Associate in Arts Diploma. 


REGIS COLLEGE sn.cciccon 


Conducted by Sisters of Saint Joseph 


B.A. and B.S. Degrees 
Liberal Arts, Secretarial Science 
Home Economics Curricula 
For catalog: Address the Registrar 





























” COLLEGE OF 


OUR LADY OF THE ELMS 
CHICOPEE, MASS. 


For higher education of women. Conducted by the 
— of St. — . —_ Ay? tag eo my 
o uset collegiate degrees. jiated 
with Catholic of erica. te: 

the U: ty of the State of New York. Membership 
in the Association of American Colleges an: ed Eng- 





ANNHURST COLLEGE 


R.F.D. 2, Putnam, Conn. 
E Accredited a 
Conducted by the Sisters of the Holy Ghost 
Standard Courses in Arts and Science, 
Pre-Medical, Teacher Training, Pre - 
tion for Social Service, Secretarial 
Music and Painting. 











An accredited Catholic Insti- 

Providence of Bt, Marion. 

JUNIOR the- Woods. Resident , y 
udents. ear 

COLLEGE course in Liberal Arts ‘Ter- 

minal courses in Home Crafts 

Secretarial Science, 


Washington,;D.C. Seer 


SEMINARY—Four Year College Preparatory. 
Dunblane Hall—Grades 1 te 8. Address: Box 25 


IMMACULATA 




















ADRIAN, 
MICHIGAN 


SIENA HEICHTS 


A CATHOLIC COLLEGE FOR WOMEN 
by 


of 





in 


Beautiful Buildings Interesting Campus Life 
For Further Information Address the Dean 


DELBARTON SCHOOL 


Country DAY and BOARDING SCHOOL for BOYS 


Conducted by Benedictine Fathers 
Massive granite structure; 400 acres; lake; all 
gas: small classes; supervised study. 6th to 

Oth Grades. Accredited. 





Address: Secretary, Delbarton School, 
Morristown, New Jersey Phone: Mo. 4-3231. 


‘ 

















Atlantic Alliance 
EpItors OF THE SIGN: 

Professor Ross Hoffman’s article, “The 
West and Soviet Eurasia,” contains a fund 
of wisdom and practical good sense. It has 
been evident for several years—and the 
Potsdam Conference confirms it—that Soviet 
Russia is going to do just what she pleases 
until she comes face to face with a power 
or group of powers of at least equal 
strength. As Dr. Hoffman declares, the Pan- 
American Union cannot even be an effec- 
tive regional security system without Great 
Britain, France, and Holland. With these 
countries included in the permanent alli- 
ance projected at Chapultepec, we could 
rightly envision an era of peace and se- 
curity in the Western Hemisphere and the 
creation of at least the beginning of a great 
Atlantic Alliance that would counterbalance 
Russia’s present predominance. Russia is 
showing us the way by creating an array 
of “friendly governments” on her borders, 
and she could hardly blame us if we unite 
with other completely independent coun- 
tries in an alliance that would in no way 
threaten her. 

Russia’s recent declaration of war on 
Japan makes such action all the more urgent, 
as the Soviets will probably follow in East 
Asia a policy similar to that which they 
have successfully prosecuted in Europe. 

WILLIAM J. MILLER 

New York City 


Molders of Opinion 
EDIToRS OF THE SIGN: 

John S. Kennedy's article on Winchell 
is a gem! In fact, that whole series on 
Molders of Opinion is a distinct contribu- 
tion not only to American biography but 
to the cause of brilliant journalism as well. 

GERALD HEANEY 

Milwaukee, Wis. 


August Fiction 
EpDiTors OF THE SIGN: 

I should like to bother you to this ex- 
tent: Congratulations on two stories in your 
August issue—“The Return” by S. Constan- 
tino, and “The Blessing” by J. F. Powers. 
As specimens of the short story each is 
nearly excellent. Constantino’s terse econo- 
my of expression and Powers’ sense of drama 
are signal achievements. Powers’ work 1s 
not new to me, but Constantino bears close 
watching. . 
ALICE Jupp 
Keene, N. H. 
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September, 1945 
Communism for Nazism? 


EpiTors OF THE SIGN: 

In regding Douglas Woodruff’s article, 
“Politics and Politicians in Italy,” I couldn't 
help thinking that things can’t be going 
very well in that unhappy country when 
people make themselves out falsely to be 
Communists because they fear that they 
may be killed for being anything else if 
the Communists take over power. The Brit- 
ish and Americans know very well that the 
Russians are not permitting democracy in 
any true sense to operate in the parts of 
Europe they occupy. Why, then, do they 
permit Communism, a totalitarian ideology 
as vicious in every way as Fascism and 
Nazism, to operate in Western Europe? We 
know what happened after the last war in 
many European countries and present 
trends are very definitely in the same direc- 
tion. It would really be tragic to think that 
we had made such sacrifices as we have 
made in this war only to replace Fascism 
and Nazism with Communism. The voices 
of our heroic dead will cry out against us 
if we are so weak as to permit this waste 
of their sacrifice. 

Joun B. Murray 

Boston, Mass. 


The McGees 
EpIToRS OF THE SIGN: 

At our house Tuesday night at 9:30 usu- 
ally means one thing: Fibber McGee and 
Molly are on the air. It was therefore a 
most pleasant occasion for me when I came 
across the article, “"Tis Funny, McGee!” in 
your August issue. I want to thank the edi- 
tors of THe Sicn and Jerry Cotter for this 
entertaining and fair appraisal of the Mc- 
Gees and their counterparts in private life, 
the Jordans. I think that in publishing this 
article you have not only performed a serv- 
ice for your readers but you have also 
spoken for those of us who admire the 
McGees and who find their brand of 
comedy consistently more mirth-provoking 
than that of other comedians of the air- 
waves and always wholesome and in the best 
taste. Many thanks for offering encourage- 
ment and approval to the McGees and their 
able writer, Don Quinn. 

MARGARET LYNCH 

Jersey City, N. J. 


A Suggestion for Pastors 
Epirors OF THE SIGN; 

I read today Katherine Burton’s remarks 
on Planned Parenthood on her “Woman to 
Woman” page in your magazine. 

Don’t you think that if every parish could 
have a Mothers’ Club where this and like 
topics could be discussed, it would draw 
Catholic women closer together and away 
from irreligious ideas? 

Many women have spoken timidly of the 
Rhythm Method, and said they wished they 
could learn more about it and understand 
‘t. I believe the majority of Catholic women 
want to do what is right and will do right 
when they are properly informed. I know 


the priests speak on this subject frequently, 





COLLEGE OF SAINT ELIZABETH 


A CATHOLIC COLLEGE FOR WOMEN, on 
the approved list of the Association of American 
Universities. Campus of 400 acres. Modern resi- 
dence halls. Standard courses in arts and science. 
Business administration, home economics, pre- 
medical, medical technology, teacher training, 
music. B, A. and B. S. degrees. 

Address Dean, Convent Station, New Jersey 














Caldwell College for Women 
Conducted by the Sisters of St. Dominic 
CALDWELL, NEW JERSEY 


Offering A.B. and B.S. Degrees 
Teacher and Secretarial Training 

















THE COLLEGE OF ST. ROSE 


ALBANY, NEW YORK 
A Catholic Institution for the Higher 
Education of Women. 
Conducted by the Sisters of St. Joseph 
DAY PUPILS AND BOARDERS 














GOOD COUNSEL 
COLLEGE 


WHITE PLAINS NEW YORK 
Westchester County 
Conducted by the Sisters of 
the Divine Compassion 


FULLY ACCREDITED 


Standard Courses in Arts and Science, 
pre-medical, journalism, teacher 
training, secretarial studies, 
library science, fine arts. 
Unusually beautiful location. 


extensive campus. 
Forty minutes from New York. 
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LA SALLE MILITARY ACADEMY 


Accredited college preparation under ae 
ere of the Caristian Schoo ls, 7th grade thro’ 

High School, meeting war ‘and acetime de- 
mands. Small classes. R.O.T.C. © regulation 
rifle ranges. 26-acre playing field, gym. 61st 
year. 50 miles from N. Y. C.—railway con- 
venient. Catalog. 


Rev. BroTHER BRENDAN. 
Box §, OAKDALE, a L., N.Y. 


ACADEMY OF SAINT JOSEPH 





IN-THE-PINES 
Brentwood, Long Island New York 
Boarding School for Girls, Elementary and High 
School artments. Affiliated with the State Uni- 


versity. Complete courses in Art, Vocal and In- 
strumental Music, Commercial Subjects. Extensive 
Grounds, Athletics, Horseback Riding, Outdoor 


Skating Rink 
Address Directress 


LADYCLIFF COLLEGE "i. 


Four-year Course leading to the Degree of 
B.A., B.S., B. Mus. Ladycliff Academy for 
GIRLS. Elementary and High School depart- 
ments. Boys’ department for Primary, Inter- 
mediate and Grammar Grades 


ST. -GENEVIEVE-OF -THE -PINES 


ASHEVILLE, NORTH CAROLINA 
Distinctive—Accredited 


JUNIOR COLLEGE — HIGH SCHOOL 
GRAMMAR SCHOOL 


Address: Sister Registrar 











Secretarial, Liberal Arts, Home Economics, 
College Preparatory and Terminal Courses. 
Boarding and Day 
‘‘IN THE LAND OF THE SKY“ 


PPP PII III KKK KKK KKK KKK 











Founded 1847 


ACADEMY OF MOUNT SAINT VINCENT 
Tuxedo Park, New York 
Accredited by the Middle States Association 
Country school for girls, beautifully located 
Preparatory and General Courses, Art, Music, Dramatics, Home Economics, Athletics 
including all sports. Send for illustrated catalogue C. Phone Tuxedo 230. 


Chartered by the bees 
g the R po Hills. College 

















College of New Rochelle 


New Rochelle, New York 
Conducted by the Ursuline Nuns 
Offering A.B. and B.S. Degrees 
Accredited By the Association of American Universities 
Westchester County—Sixteen Miles From Grand Central Station New York City 











Offers A.B. and B.S. Degrees 


Campus 
bordering 
Hudson River 


COLLEGE OF MOUNT SAINT VINCENT 


Mount St. Vincent-on-Hudson, New York 63, N. Y. 
CONDUCTED BY THE SISTERS OF CHARITY 


Liberal Arts, Nursing, Commerce Education, and Pedagogy 
Accredited by the Association of American Universities 


Address Secretary 


One half hour from 
Grand Central Station 
New York City 














SETON HILL COLLEGE 


Pre-Professional Training For Medicine, Law, 
and Social Service. Teacher Education. 
Degrees in Liberal Arts, Music, Home Economics 


Accredited by Association of American Universities 
Women from 11 foreign countries and 37 American States 


GREENSBURG 
PENNSYLVANIA 
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MARYWOOD COLLEGE PENNSYLVANIA 
EN 


A CATHOLIC COLLEGE FOR WO 
Conducted by the Sisters, Servants “¥ the 
immaculate Heart of Mary 
A.B., B.S., and Mus.B. degrees Fully accredited 
Students prepared for careers in Medicine, Law, Music, 
Dramatics, Teaching, Vocational Home Economics, Die- 
vetics, Secretarial Science. Librarianship, Nursing, So- 
Service, Clinical Psychology, Special courses in 
Liturgical Music for Organists and Choirmasters. Super- 
sor's course in Music and Art. Registered for teacher's 
' 1y New York Board of Regents. Address Registrar. 


ROSEMONT COLLEGE 


Conducted by the Religions of the Society of the 
Holy Child Jesus. College for Catholic Women. 
Incort porated —~ Fy the laws of the Sta Be 3 Penn- 
sylvania with power to confer Deg: 
on Letters. For resident and RF... t 

uated eleven miles from Philadelphia 
on the Main ‘Line of the P. R. R. 
Address Registrar 























MT. GALLITZEN ACADEMY 


Boarding School 


for Boys Baden, Penn. 
20 Miles West of Address 
Pittsburgh Directress 














College of Mount Saint Joseph-on-the-Ohio 


Beautifully located near Cincinnati, Ohio 


Conducted by SISTERS OF CHARITY 
Devoted to Higher Education of Women 
Standard courses leading to B.A.. BS., B. 
Mus., and B.S. in Mus. Education. In cooper- 

ation with the Good Samaritan Hospital, 
cinnati, a five-year course leads to degree of 
B.S. and diploma of Graduate Nurse. 

For Prospectus Address The Dean, Mount St. Joseph, Ohio 


MOUNT ST. CHARLES ACADEMY 


Boarding School for BOYS Woonsocket, R. 1. 


Directed by the Brothers of the Sacred Heart. 
Grade 6 through High School, State Accredited. 
Classical, Scientific. Commercial, and General 
Courses—Pre-Flight Aeronautics. Very moderate 
Write for catalog. 


MT. ST. JOSEPH ACADEMY 


Co-Educational Day School Boarding School for Girls 
Tuition $38 per year Beard and Tuition $300 per year 
High Schoo! and Grades 
Complete College Preparatory and Commercial 
Courses 
Affiliation with Catholic University 
RUTLAND, VERMONT 
Address: Mother Superior 


De Sales Heights, Visitation Academy 
Parkersburg, West Virginia 
Accredited by the West Virginia State Departs 
ment of Education. Boarding and Day School 
for GIRLS. College Preparatory. General and 
Commercial Courses. Intermediate Depart- 

ment. ideal Location. 


Address the SISTER DIRECTRESS 


St. Mary’s Springs Academy 


Fond du Lac, Wisconsin 
Co-educational Day School Residence for GIRLS 


School and Preparatory Departments State Ac- 
e Affiliated with the North Central Association 
f Se dary Schools. 


Address: The Registrar 


ACTS FOR THE SICK AND DYING 


t Non-Catholics who are deprived of the 
Sacraments, yet who, through faith, hope, 

t contrition, can achieve salvation. 
desiring a copy should address the 
ned. In greater quantities—$2 per 100. 

(Rev. ) FATHER BENJAMIN, C.P. 
St. Joseph's Monastery 

3800 Frederick Ave. Baltimore 29, Md. 





rates. 




















but I am afraid their sermons are apt to 
be rather vague. Of course, it is a difficult 
subject to discuss, especially to a large, 
mixed congregation. That is why I think a 
small, informal club or society in cach par- 
ish would be helpful. Perhaps a registered 
nurse or doctor could speak occasionally, 
and the Rhythm Method and such matters 
could be explained. I think if the Church 
would provide — this women 
would not go to outsiders to seek it. 


instruction 


I thank Mrs. Burton for this opportunity 
to express my views on 
widely pertinent problem. 


this serious and 


A MOTHER 
Bronx, N. Y. 


The Sign Sports Stories 
Eptrors OF THE SIGN: 

This is just a vote from a male reader 
in approval of the interesting sports stories 
appearing now in THE SIGN. For me they 
add the final touch necessary to make your 
magazine the best-balanced, most informa- 
tive, and most interesting Catholic publica- 
tion on the market. I hope that you will 
continue this feature, and that you will 
also find it possible to run longer articles 
occasionally: on the well-known figures of 
the world of sports. But even as is give me 
THE SIGN any day. 

JOHN FLEMING 

New York City 


Catholies and the Russians 
Epitors OF THE SIGN: 

In Time, July 23. Army Sergeant writes 
that the “Roman Catholic Church has in- 
stilled in the minds of its members a hatred 
for the Russians.” I have today sent the 
following letter to Time in regards to this 
statement: 

I am a Roman Catholic, and I have no 
hatred for the Russians. I am very close to 
many other Roman Catholics, as well as a 
few members of the clergy, and I know they 
too feel no hatred for the Russians. Rather, 
the predominant Catholic feeling for the 
Russians is one of pity—pity for those poor 
souls who have done such a marvelous job 
in the defense of their country, and yet who 
cannot call themselves free; who live with- 
out the bare necessities of life, and who 
don’t even know what is happening in the 
rest of the world—who know what 
they're told by the censor-tight Soviet-con- 
trolled press. Indeed, never in the history 
of the world were so many people used to 
serve so few. 

No, the doctrine of hate is not a part of 
the Roman Catholic Church—it can never 
be. For a Catholic can hate only sin and in- 
justice. And people are neither of these. But 
a system that enslaves millions, and rules 
as a Lucifer might rule—can be both. And 
certainly is not an expression of the people 
when it is so brutally forced upon them. A 
policy that says “I can say and attack any- 
thing, and it is all right, but don’t you open 
your mouth” can never be an expression of 
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freedom. I say the Roman Catholic Church 
is indeed a never-ending friend of the Rus. 
sian people, as well as all peoples: And one 
day the Russian people will be free, and 
Lucifer will gather his own unto him, and 
then we shall see the real haters with all 
their gory features exposed. 
JOsEPpH KANE 
Scranton, Pa. 


Morality in War 
EDITORS OF THE SIGN: 
Anent the recent rash of editorial com. 
ment, correspondence, and discussion about 
the morality of bombing, the use of poison 


gas, etc. 
Modern warfare is wholesale, brutal 
butchery and murder. Exactly that. No 


amount of classroom dialectic, theological 
hair-splittings, or thin reasoning can ever 
make it anything else. To argue for, about, 
or against pin-point bombing is silly. Any 
bombing of any target can (and so often 
does) go wide and kill the “innocent.” For 
one instance, recall the, as yet unpublished, 
number of American soldiers, including 
General McNair, killed by our own bombs 
in the St. Lo breakthrough. 

Morality As one who has 
already endured six bitter campaigns with 
the Infantry in this one, I want to vomit 
every time I see or hear the phrase. Is a 
bomb more immoral than a_ bayonet? Is 
poison gas more unChristian than a silent, 
sneaking mortar shell that blows men to 
bits when it explodes and scatters their 
bodics like chopped raw beef thrown in 
an electric fan? Is an air raid worse than 
the heavy shelling of a city that lies inno- 
cently and helpless in the path of an ad- 
vancing column? 

Those who make wars, who “referee” 
wars, who sit in a cell and tell us how to 
conduct wars, what is moral and what is 
not, seldom fight themselves. If your cor- 
respondents and commentators were to lay 
hunched and quivering in the mud beneath 
an artillery concentration for five minutes 
they would soon shout and bawl with the 
Daily News for gas or “any weapon” that 
would kill the enemy and get the war over 
with. 

To be sure that doesn’t make it moral, 
or right, or Christian. But that’s the way 
your combat soldier reasons. War forces 
him to. It is kill or be killed. And anyhow, 
what really is “moral” or Christian in war? 
I would like to know. 


in war. 


CAPTAIN 
France 





Letters should as a rule be limited to 
about 300 words. The Editor reserves 
the right of cutting. Opinions expressed 
herein are the writer’s—not necessarily 
those of the Editor. Comment concern- 
ing articles or other matter appearing 
in the pages of the magazine is wel- 
comed—whether for or against our 
viewpoint. Communications should bear 
the name and address of writers. 
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Dear Father Emmanuel: ee 
'  Enelosed you will find a Money 
Order for nine dollars, the contents 
of my mite box. My mite box is a 
| little the worse for handling so — 
_ will you please send me another one? 
_ My husband and I do not smoke, 
| put since the cigarette shortage he 
| picks up a few packages when and 
where he can and we sell them to 
our friends and put the money 
in the mite box, because if we did 
_ smoke we would spend that much 
_ anyway. My friends know this and 
- often drop in a quarter instead . 
the seventeen cents they | 
(actually 00st. 9 > 30. | A Eptena 
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Dear Members, 


The note from “A Friend” suggested another angle on the mite box— 
“collector ol luxury taxes.” A mite box can grow fat on such a diet. The 
possibilities are endless. Treat your mite box to a cocktail now and then, 
and a movie. 

It won't be yuite so hard i{ you keep our Missionaries in mind. To them a 
cocktail means an insipid cup of tea. The last time t ey saw a movie may 
have been five, ten, fifteen years ago. And do you remember reading in THe 
Sten about the Sister who made a lifesaver last all day by tasting it, then 
placing it under a glass for awhile; then another little taste, and so on? 

One of our Club Members puts a nickel in her mite box every time she 
goes to a movie. That's the spirit! 


God bless you. Sincerely, 
Father Emmanuel, C.P. 





New Members receive: 


! Dear Father: Please send me a mite box and enroll me in your Christmas Club 
A copy ol the new Sunday Missal - Na 
1 PRAY THE MASS en 5 £16 6 R'O0 5:09 0s 6656 016:44' 000109034406 00445405 4S 40 Rede oak nEOeO es 
The spiritual Lenslite a twelve ; Street +62 OO 6008 G98 866060660 690460 4S6 8S OO 04 6600 66OO0:50 6445059606600 
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Steady Hand at the Helm 


Pu a Missionary at the helm, and call the ship 
“Passionist Missions in China.” It has required 
strong hands and fearless eyes to steer this ship 
through these tempestuous war years, 


These glorious apostles of Christ are looking, not 
behind them at the havoc that marks the wake of 
the storm, but ahead, into the future of the Church 
in China. They see the grave need the Chinese 
have of Jesus Christ and His Church. The burning 
desire of these Missionaries is to replace the ruined 

chapels, schools, convents, and hospitals. 


One way to help, and a most practical way, is to 
donate War Bonds to our Missions. With such 
help we can face the future, and build anew the 
material structure of the Missions. 


When you purchase War Bonds, buy Series F or 
G, in the name of the Passionist Missions, Incor- 
porated. Send them to 


THE PASSIONIST MISSIONS IN CHINA 
The Sign Union City, N. J. 











